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Communications for insertion next month must reach the Editor not later than the 15th 
of this present month. The Editor accepts no responsibility for statements made or opinions 
expressed by authors of articles or in speeches at meetings. 


THREE MESSAGES 


After the great corporate Communion at All Hallows on Thursday, May 26, Tubby addressed some of the 
Padres ; the next evening he spoke to the London Secretaries in Conference (see p. 227) ; and on the follow- 
ing day to the London Jobmasters in Camp (see p. 230). Let his words now reach the Family at large. 


To Padres in Toc G 


A SCENSION DAY, which was, before the war, the most unintelligible 
à mystery, now makes me catch my breath with its significance. Per- 
haps you remember one classic passage in the Grace Abounding, where Bunyan 
says ofa particular text in Scripture that “ when our Lord Jesus did say this thing 
He then did think of me.” So is it with Ascension Day and Toc H. For surely 


| We are tight in imagining the day to be no other than the first great Armistice 
_ Day in Heaven, continually renewed and growing never old. The rescue 


of the world was completed ; God’s sorrow turned to joy; and His first victory 
perfected. To-day, Christ came Home, carrying with Him those “ marks and 
scars which should be for His witness that He had fought our battles, Who shall 
now be our Rewarder.” No shadow lies across His joy; for of those comrades 
God gave Him He has lost not one. Small wonder, then, that the gates are lifted 
up at His coming and echo with the exultations of the redeemed. He has done 
all things well indeed—this King of Glory coming in; and year by year among 
the throng there stand still more of those who were on earth, beside us here, 
with room for us beside them by and by. Surely it was no accident which 
made Ascension Day the first whereon a group of us gathered in 1920, scarce 
knowing what we did. But now, seven years after, we begin to know ; and to- 
day’s Communion, shared with joy and reverence by more than three hundred 
and twenty on a working, week-day morning, is proof enough on which to go 
forward. John Wesley, in his Journal, was amazed to see nearly three hundred 
persons gathered for their rare Communion in Aldersgate, and records how that 
it was clear to him from their faces that the love of the Crucified was sustained 
within them. What would John Wesley say to our experience this morning— 
instin& with joy and strength and consecrated friendship? Surely we might 
tum to him and say, in all humility, that our Lord’s promise has been fulfilled 
and that we have seen greater things than these. 
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The Lamp of Maintenance is, in literal translation, the Lamp held in the hand. 
It may rest for a time and for convenience upon a pedestal, but primarily there 
can be no substitute to uphold it for us. Men lit it. Men must sustain it. 
These lives themselves must bear the light as they move to and fro among their 
fellows. Yet the light itself which they bear is not their own. 


To Secretaries in loc H 


E read in the New Testament that he who desires the ofice of a Bishop 
desires a good work. The Bishops in question were far less eminent 
and far more numerous than to-day. Almost every Church had one, and some, 
as we know in the case of Timothy, were in danger of being despised. Liberal 
scholars believe that the first bishops were to those early communities very much 
what we should call Branch Secretaries. They dealt with the stranger ; examined 
his credentials ; invited him to Guest-nights ; exchanged letters of commenda- 
tion ; and constituted the link between their Branch and their neighbours. They 
had very little time for dignity, and were sometimes much put upon. But none 
the less they held the whole society together, and the Church, as it emerged 
into its ordered life and standardised ways, gave her bishops a rise all round. 
I do not prophecy that this process will be repeated in Toc H, but when Rex 
told me that the three conferences of this week-end began with a Secretaries’ 
Conference, the order of importance was obvious ; unless, without a Bishop, 
no Church, said Ignatius ; without a Secretary, Jobmaster and Padre would have 
no men to deal with. No one, however, to my knowledge has imitated the 
New Testament by desiring the office of a Secretary. Yet it is good work, and 
needs a good workman. So much so that the only people who desire the life 
of a Secretary are those who are his enemies. Yet a Secretary should have no 
enemies. His sway must be silent and all-compelling. Occasional correspon- 
dents can sometimes write unadvisedly with their pen. They can speak the 
truth in love; or something that is not the truth in less than love. But the 
Secretary, who is the whole Branch writing, must mind his p’s and q’s, or harm 
will be done all round. He, above all men, must never be slothful. For while 
the slothful man in private life loscth both this world and the next, the slothful 
Secretary spreads the contagion of stagnation through the whole Branch, and 
other men fail to do God’s work because he has allowed ignorance or apathy 
to wrest them from it. 


In the days when it was the custom to endow the preaching of yearly sermons, 
the bequest was sometimes couched in a quaint form of words. In the one that 
{ remember it was laid down that the preacher must be “ poor and painful.” 
The competition for such an appointment might be drawn from a very wide 
field, unless the Trustees realised the older sense in which the words were used. 
In this sense it is poor and painful Secretaries we need, who willshow the steady 
flame of their conversion by sweeping under the mat. Yet while they must 
not magnify themselves, they may surely magnify their office, for it is of the most 
essential character. Had it not been for Secretaries few of the first Christian 
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documents would have seen the light of day. There would have been no Pauline 
letters, no Gospel of St. Mark, no Gospel of St. John. All these we owe in 
Writing to men whose names are perished. So also with the Prayer Book of 
Cranmer ; and many other gifts of light to men. 


Yet if the Secretary must needs write often, he need not always write much. 
The poignant postcard in these jaded days will do far more than many typed 
and printed circulats. I do not know the precise origin of the word “ Secretary,” 
but it is plainly something to do with the word secret. Not only must the 
Secretary write postcards: he must have a mind like a safe deposit through which 
No thieves or idle words can dig and steal. In the second part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the first messenger from the heavenly city to be despatched after Christian’s 
safe arrival to summon his wife and family is named Secret, and it is his task 
to come to the poor widow and tell her that she is not alone and not forgotten. 
He has to convince her that there is room for her; that she is talked of, longed 
for, loved, awaited. So also with us, the Secretary is most often the Officer of 
the unit who deals with the bystander and newcomer. It is the task of all of 
us to test, but it his task to welcome. None of us can truly love England unless 
we love the English too ; and the Secretary must have this love of the common 
people, and a great readiness to give to one and all the confidence which English 
Common Law prescribes for those yet unconviéted. He must bear ever in his 
mind that ringing sentence which has encouraged so many from afar these nigh 
two thousand years: “O, many a pull hath my heart had with Satan for that 
blessed sixth of John,” says Bunyan in Grace Abounding ; and the blessed sixth 
of John is simply this—‘‘ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 


To Jobmasters in Toe H 


W HEN I landed at Havre in May, 1915, having been in uniform for 

Y twenty-four hours, I was still smarting from the command of my first 
military tailor who prohibited the use of my tunic pockets. At the War itself 
pockets were pockets, and not merely tantalising appendages banned from their 
natural use. But even at Havre I had already slipped one book in each pocket, 
where for the next four years they held court on either side, whatever their com- 
panions. 


The books were The Imitation of Christ and The Pilgrim’s Progress. Somehow 
the Imitation, while mentioned first, ranked always second, and in these latter 
years has been definitely discarded. Its place is now taken by a bulkier volume, 
Dent’s Littl Flowers and Mirror of St. Francis,and to this I turn first for a message 
for the Jobmasters. The book is full of such messages ; all of them humiliating, 
and some grinding our pride to powder. Here then are two from Chapters XII 
and XIII of the? Notable Sayings of Friar Giles :— 


“ Therefore, my son, hearken and mark well what I say unto thee. If thou wouldst see well, 
pluck out thine eyes and be blind: if thou wouldst hear well, be deaf; if thou wouldst speak 
well, be dumb; if thou wouldst walk well, stand still and walk with thy mind; if thou 
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wouldst work well, cut off thy hands and work with thy heart ; if thou wouldst love well, hate 


thyself. . . . Whoso striveth well after all the aforesaid things, and doeth them, I say he will 
need to go neither to Bologna nor to Paris to learn other theology.” 
and this :— 


“Vex thee not overmuch for the profit of others, but ever strive and further and do those 
things that are profitable to thyself ; for ofttimes this befalleth—we would gain much know- 
ledge to help others and little to help ourselves. I say unto thee, the word of God is not in 
the speaker, nor in the hearer, but in the true worker. Men there have been that knew not how 
to swim and entered the water to help thosc that were drowning ; and it came to pass that they 
were all drowned together. If thou canst not save thine own soul, how shalt thou save the 
souls of thy neighbours? If thou canst not profit thyself, how shalt thou profit another ?” 


These things being so, Jet us turn for the searching of our jobful hearts to Bunyan, 
and therein to the story of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, for he, if any, is of the stuff 
of which Jobmasters may be made. Yet when he speaks of himself we shall 
find that, while his courage was native, his other virtues were with difficulty 
achieved. “I am from Darkland,” he announces, disdaining to conceal his 
unpropitious birthplace—nay, glotying in it rather, now that he has it so far 
behind him. Some of us are of Darkland too, and cannot yet remember it 
with the same conviction of achieved victory. 


It may comfort us, perhaps, to recall the historic fact that Toc H itself was 
born when it was dark. As on the first Christmas night the normal midnight 
tally of men’s souls was passing back to God when God himself was born again, 
so, in the “ Darkland” of Flanders, Love made a new beginning. During 
the next few weeks, the heavens themselves repeat a rare phenonomen, and one 
great belt of landscape now shimmering in the summer sun is plunged inevitably 
into a gloom so strange and so profound that Nature shivers at its touch, and 
elemental fear invades, so we are told, even the minds most stceled against 
emotion. The Eclipse is for less than four minutes : yet it was for more than four 
years that the shadow of one great ambitious nation hung across Western Europe. 
But when the Eclipse is at its deepest, we are told that the moon is surrounded 
by a halo of transcendent beauty: so the “ Darkland ” of Flanders was ringed 
with a celestial light. Moreover, the Eclipse is that of the rising, not of the 
setting, sun; and as the moon’s shadow passes, the day will go forth ina still 
greater splendour. So in history it came to be that the period immediately 
succeeding our greatest deliverance from the Spanish Armada proved the most 
gallant in all our annals ; twelve years later England counted in the world’s 
affairs as never before ; it was not only a new Athens married to the sea, but in 
the arts of peace and joy she was well nigh supreme. Fearful though have been our 
losses now, who shall say that we have not a right to set aside decay and turn 
a still nobler page of destiny ? And to that destiny, Toc H, if God so wills, 
may prove long hence in some small measure to have contributed. Ye were of 
Darkland, therefore, but now are ye light in the Lord. TUBBY. 

Tubhy ended by describing three difficult types of men with whom Jobmasters often have to deal :—Mr. 
Valiant’s foes, young and violent“ Wildhead,” hasty and thoughtless “ Inconsiderate,” and arrogant 
“ Pragmatic,” 
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GLIMPSES OF AFRICA. 
HY. “ He that is not h Ae i against Me.” 


TT was six years before the war when a German landed on the East Coast 
on a visit connected, I believe, with some form of zoological or botanical 
research. He stayed at a hotel for a few weeks, leading an apparently harmless 
existence ; then went up country to the capital, and after a few days on to the 
great lakes, Rajabu bin Farahani, a Mohammedan Swahili, well educated from 
the Mohammedan point of view, very keen on his religion,a sober and honest 
head house-boy of exceptional charaéter, was requested one evening by his master, 
who lived on the hill suburb of the capital, to take a note to the Club. Rajabu 
did not respond with his usual alacrity to this request, but, after shifting uneasily 
trom one foot to the other, stated his willingness to take the note if he might 
have the loan of his master’s “ bunduki mdogo,” ie., revolver. Amazed at this 
astonishing request,an explanation was demanded and given so volubly that a 
guest staying in the house at the time, a very capable linguist and student of native 
customs, was roped in to help interpret and elucidate. Rajabu’s story was as 
follows :—Some three weeks previously a strange white man had landed at the 
coast on a terrifying and mysterious mission. The purport of this mission was 
to secure as much native blood as possible for the purpose of making a powerful 
medicine, i.e., witch medicine, with which a potent charm would be concocted 
and used to ensure the complete subjugation of the native races to the white 
man’s rule and the gradual extinétion of the former. At night this white witch 
dogtor would lie in wait for native men and women, pounce on them and, vampire 
like, seize them and, severing the jugular vein, suck the blood from them, finally 
leaving his victims dead by the wayside. Rajabu had received this information 
from his friend Mahomed bin Abdulla, head boy to the principal Judge of the 
High Court. It was unquestionably true, because no native on the coast would 
now go out after dark, and this applied as well to the house-boys as to the 
Waskenxi or bush natives. It was further Stated, very generally, that this vampire 
received large sums of money from the local bank for every victim who came 
within his power. This vampire had that morning arrived at the capital, or so 
Rajabu was informed, and no amount of cross-examination, cajolery or bullying 
would shake him in his story or his refusal to go out unarmed. No other boy 
in the household, though they were from four different tribes, would go in place 
of him, and he was finally sent off armed with a native spear. Enquiries the 
following morning proved that this story had spread throughout the town and 
was universally believed by the natives. A private letter from the coast gave 
information of similar trouble they had had there amongst the house boys for 
some three weeks past. Finally the guest, who was an officer in the Government, 
went to the police with Rajabu’s story and found they were also exercised with 
reports which had come up from the coast and local stories prevalent at the capital 
which had been causing uneasiness for some days amongst the natives of the town. 
Two days later an urgent wire was received from the Lake that a demonstration 
was being made against a German tourist who had camped outside the small 
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settlement at railhead—a demonstration which gravely threatened his life. 
Instructions were issued that he was to be warned to leave at once and, if necessary, 
under escort. This order was carried out and the somewhat bewildered visitor 
took the first train to a small station about 100 miles down the line. On arrival 
there, however, a large mob of natives had assembled in a very hostile attitude 
and he was hurtied to the coast and out of the country for his own safety. With 
his departure the rumours ceased and all was once more normal. I do not believe 
that any light was ever thrown on the cause of these stories or the extraordinary 
rapidity with which they spread. Undoubtedly so long as the man was in the 
country his life was in real danger, and the utmost alarm spread among the natives 
wherever he moved. 


Fatuma binti Mzee was, I regret to say, suspected by her husband Abdulla 
of being unfaithful to him. Abdulla accordingly consulted the local witch 
doétor and obtained, in exchange for a cow and two goats, a small piece of paper 
covered with hieroglyphics and designs in red ink. He was advised that if he 
concealed this piece of paper beneath the mattress or sleeping mat of the suspected 
paramour, one Ndoro, the latter would be taken sick and would die. Abdulla, 
carefully treasuring the talisman in a piece of goat’s skin, journeyed to 
the village of Ndoro and, while his enemy was in the fields with his herds, succeeded 
in placing the paper beneath Ndoro’s sleeping mat. Then he returned home to 
await results. He had not long to wait: within a day or two Ndoro began to 
fail in Strength and within three weeks was dead. No trace of poison or injury 
was found on him ; he had just wasted away. 


Possibly there is some scientific explanation of this, for auto-suggestion and 
hypnotic influences have great power on uncivilised and superstitious natives. 
Since the African has no conception of a loving Father, but onlya secret and con- 
tinual fear of things not understood and therefore attributed to evil spirits, it is 
not surprising that superstition has a great hold on him and that his whole physical 
being is affected by his mental fears. (After all, superstition is not the monopoly 
of the African. Only about twelve” years ago in England villagers, charged 
with assault—the ducking of an aged dame in the village pond—put forward 
the defence that she had looked with the evil eye on their cows. More recently 
the sudden illness of a leading performer in a London play was put down to 
the principal lady wearing a green costume, while I understand that the Captain 


of the Cardiff team received over a hundred black cat mascots before the 
Cup Final.) 


Almost ever since we began colonising there has been a party which has 
protested against our intrusion into native countries. If some of these “little 
Englanders ” realised the conditions under which uncivilised people live they 
surely would recognise that as a Christian people we have responsibility for these 
others of God’s children. Again, there is, unfortunately, the class who profess to 
believe that the coloured man is soul-less : it is not uncommon to meet professing 
Christians in Africa who always refer to the natives as “apes ” and who treat 
their own dogs better than they do their native servants. The average colonist, 
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A PAGE OF “WHO'S WHO"—FOR THE BENEFIT ESPECIALLY OF CERTAIN MEMBERS WHO 


HAVE BEEN HEARD TO COMPLAIN THAT “NOBODY KNOWS WHO ANYBODY IS IN TOC H.” 


1. “ Brummagem": Les Anoy and Frank Spurway (‘‘ Navigator and Padre, West Midlands Area) at the 
Staff Conference, 1926. (Does anyone still agree with Mr. Belloc that “ the Midlands are sodden and unkind ” ?) 
2. “ Discharged" : T. C. C. Brocuner (South London Area Padre, Brothers’ House) leaving a Staff Conference. 
("On his discharge he is found employment if possible, and, in any case, placed in suitable lodgings "—Re port 
of the Departmental Committee on Young Offenders, 1927.) The ‘ chief warder' is scen in the background. 

3. “ Billy Boy": Girnert Wiutrams (Padre, Toc H, South Africa), on right, with the Durban Jobmaster, at the 
First Natal Conference, February 19-20, 1926, at Pietermaritzburg. (“The sunshine of your smile "—A sloppy 
tong, 1915.) 

4. “The Vicar of Wakefield": Hernert Caw ey (Padre, late of Winnipeg, now of L.W.H.). 

5. “Multum in Parvo": Arraur Lonae (Area Secretary, W. and S. Yorks) at the wheel of his 
mouse"; Monty Cattts (Area Secretary, Lancs) beside him; Dusry Mirver (Area Secretary, E. and N. Yorks) 
behind them, Atoerr Wuire {(Jobmaster, Sydney, N.S.W.) sees them ofi. 

6. “The Crickerers' Arms: Henry Hawkins (Padre, West Country Area), on right, has a drink with Symcox 
(Warden, Mark XVI, Swindon) at a match—Toc H Wales v. The Rest—at Bristol. 
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LONDON TOC H SPORTS CLUB: RUGBY FOOTBALL, SPRING, 1927. 


Above: PLAYERS IN THE “SEVEN-A-SIDE” COMPETITICN ON APRIL 23. The Teams entered were 
Mark I, Mark II, Mark Ila, Mark VII, Mark Vila, The Brothers’ House, Barnet, Ealing, Enfield, Hampstead and 
“ Nomads.” (See report on p. 243. Photograph by E. T. Williamson, Mark KIE Branch.) 

Centre: A SCRUM IN THE “ SEVEN-A-SIDE” COMPETITION. (Suapsher by W. Lea Pracd, Warden oj The 
Brothers’ House.) 

Belew: FAIR PLAY ON A FOUL DAY—Lemons at half-time in a match v. Selfridges on February 26. The 
Toc H 1st XV shown is as follows : Standing (left to right}—J. E. Firkin, G. Carmichael, L. R.Tamplin, H. K. Hill, 
J. C. Tutte, H. L. A. Green, R. Henderson, J. W. Chapman, D. A. Tailby, J. E. Kelly, N. C. Knights. Sitting 
—J. Mallet (Captain), H. J. Hill, R. A. Middleton, Partly to be seen ir she backgrcund—R. W. L. Bisiker. 


however, treats the native quite decently according to his lights, leaving his soul 
(Gf he has onc) to the Missionaries. Here is the crux of the whole matter— 
Christianity is to be taught by the Missionary and not by us laymen, and what is 
the result? Sudi bin Hatibi is brought up in a little village of grass and mud-huts 
hidden away in the bush. He does not get much affection from his parents 
beyond the natural maternal instinét which protects him until he is able to fend 
for himself. When he is about 14 a Missionary comes along and opens a station 
near the village. Sudi’s parents go along with gifts of eggs and hens, and soon 
get into the habit of going to the “ Bwana Mkubwa” for advice and settlement of 
their disputes. Presently Sudi is taken to the Mission house for schooling. 
He first learns that there is a God who is Father of all human beings, Who loves 
them and wants them to be His children. He gives them the sun and rain which 
bring forth the crops and He is more powerful than all their evil spirits. Sudi 
sees that the white man who worships this God is kind and just; he does not get 
drunk or run after other women; he is clean and abstemious in his ways and 
| is never tired of serving others and rendering thanks and prayers to his Christian 
| God. Finally, Sudi is won to the God of the white man and is baptised. Some 
| two years later, having been partially educated, he wants to work and improve 
himself further, so he gocs to the nearest European Settlement and there 
|finds,a position as a house-boy to another Christian (?) white man. This new 
world is very wonderful to his childlike mind. Everything the white man does 
is full of magic, his motor cars and clectric light, his table appointments and the 
comparative luxury in which he lives. Sudi naturally associates these things 
with the Christian God: the white men have these wonderful powers because 
they are Christians. And then comes disillusionment. Sudi has been taught that 
the Christian is temperate—his master comes home from the club drunk and abusive; 
he has been taught that the Christian is just—his master punishes him violently for a 
slight mistake or an offence for which he is not responsible ; the Christian respects 
women—his master keeps a native concubine and turns her oyt when he is tired 
of her; the Christian rejoices in worship and giving thanks to his God—his 
master never goes to Church at all. And yet he calls himself a Christian and is 
received into other Christian houses. Is it surprising that Sudi loses faith in this 
Christianity and, having nothing to fall back on, follows the lead of his master 
and ends in prison? The first warning I received was not to employ a native 
Christian servant ; I disregarded this for a time, but soon learnt that the advice 
was sound. It took me longer to realise the real reason, namely, that what the 
Missionaty has spent years of hard and sacrificing work to build up we have brought 
crashing to the ground. Let the first business of Toc H among primitive people 
be to try and be loyal to the name we bear. Service and fellowship are not effective 
points of our compass in these countries save in so far as they are reflected in the 
intimate personal lives of our own members. In France and Flanders “ morale? 
was dependent on the tone set by our “ Elder Brethren” ; and the tone set by 
those who bear the name of Christ is the principal thing which will surely win 
the African to Him and lead him to fit himself, within the Christian brotherhood, 
to take his part in the burdens and benefits of civilisation. R.C. G. 
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EVERYMAN'S STORY VII—T he Missions to Seamen 


We welcome this article, contributed by the Secretary of the Missions to Seanen,—En. 


ie the world needs brotherhood, and it certainly does, who are so fitted 

to further it as sailors? They compass the globe in their wanderings, 
they sce the cities and customs of all nations, they arc, and always must be, the 
conne@ting link between every creed, colour, and race. As the pioneers of 
commerce they first taught the peoples that ‘stranger’ was not the equivalent of 
‘enemy,’ and that friendly intercourse was better and more profitable than war. 


Only the other day our seamen, armed with weapons that could have swept 
away the Chinese mob as with the besom of destruction, stood hour after hour 
under a hail of stones with a forbearance and restraint almost passing belief. 
It was the older brother making an allowance for the folly and ignorance of the 
younger. It was treading very closely in the footsteps of the Divine. It was 
Christianity made manifest in the lives of simple men. 


Such is the material entrusted to The Missions to Seamen, and none better 
could be imagined. Whether he serves under the White Ensign or the Red, 
the heart of the sailor is the same. As it is his appointed task to spread abroad 
the spirit of brotherhood, so it is in the spirit of brotherhood that this Society 
works. The sailor on first entering one of their Institutes, whether at home or 
abroad, instantly comes into contact with a network of organisations intended 
for his special and personal benefit. First, there is the Institute itself, which 
provides a comfortable club, with its reading, writing, and billiard rooms, its 
concert hall, and perhaps its cinema, gymnasium, swimming bath, and cubicles. 
It is all a question of the funds available at that particular port. If the money 
is forthcoming no expense will be spared, the principle being that nothing is 
too good for the sailor. A glance at the notice boards will show him that his 
athletic tastes have also been considered. There are football and cricket matches 
and boxing contests in which he can take his share, and outings which are a 
happy blend of pic-nic and spotts. 


He may have noticed that, while he received the warmest welcome on his 
entrance, no question was asked him as to his religious beliefs, or want of them. 
It was quite cnough that he belonged to the ancient and honourable confraternity 
of sailormen. He will further notice that the agents of the same Missions to 
Seamen, wearing the same badge of the Flying Angel that is displayed on their 
flag, are quite as much at home in his ship as they are in their own Institute. 
They visit the vessels of all nations just as a good parson visits the homes of 
his parishionets,-and no one questions their right to do so. In theory they are 
trespassers—in reality they are honoured and welcome friends. 


But, as a matter of faé&, no sailor nowadays has to find out these things for 
himself. They are just a part of his life and experience. In a foreign port he 
makes straight for the Institute in order to get his letters, change his money, 
and enjoy the rest and recreation he has so well earned by his hard and lonely 
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life at sea, He expeéfs that his ship will be visited by representatives of the Flying 
Angel. Every conscientious ship-master (and they arc legion) feels more at 
case when his apprentices have been taken in hand by the chaplain. He has been 
through the boy’s time himself, and knows what strong and deadly temptations 
the youngsters have to encounter. The officers would sorely miss their con- 
fdential chats with men they have grown from boyhood to know as friends 
and comrades. From the thick end of the ship to the thin there are lamentations 
when they visit a port where The Missions to Seamen have not yet been able 
t0 open up their work. In the words of one of themselves, “ the difference 
between a place where there is a Missions to Seamen Institute and one where there 
is not, is the difference between light and darkness.” 


To the casual observer, the purely religious side of the work might seem rather 
Non-apparent, and he might ask where exactly it came in. And yet the spiritual 
welfare of seamen stands in the forefront of the Society’s charter. The question 
may best be answered by asking another. What is the foundation-stone of 
Christianity if it is not brotherly love? And what can be built on this founda- 
tion except by following the example of its Founder? The sailor of to-day 
is not only a widely travelled person, with much knowledge of the world, but he 
is also far shrewder than his forefathers. The obsolete methods of dealing 
with him, that used so long ago to be called “ tract slinging,” would utterly 
fail to attract him now, if indeed they ever did so. No modern chaplain would 
give them a moment’s thought. The sailor padre of the present has to be an 
all-round exponent of the Gospel. The sailor’s nature has many sides, and 
as far as possible he must appeal to them all. ‘‘ Sportsman and pal ” is the best 
definition that can be given of him, and it is his aim and objeét to live up to it. 


Institute and ship-visiting alike must be saturated with that atmosphere of 
brotherly love which is Christianity in ation. Congregations in the chapel 
will then come automatically, as they do. Men who want to come to church, 
because it supplies a real need in their lives need not be bothered to do so. Seamen 
judge religion entirely by its fruits, and they are uncommonly keen critics. 
Hypocrisy is a vice entirely unknown amongst them. The close and intimate 
companionship of sea life, with its many trials and dangers shared in common, 
soon rubs off the veneer. They judge their messmates precisely for what they 
are, and their chaplain has to conform to the same standard. Courage, devotion 
to duty, and sacrifice for others, have ever marked the sailor. Without these 
qualities his perilous calling would be an impossible one, and he looks for the 
same in those who minister to him in spiritual things. Indeed, he expects even 
more. His sense of religion in its larger aspects is inmate and abiding. It is 
so real to him that he feels it ought to be the uttermost reality to the man of God. 
The lot of The Missions to Seamen chaplain is far indeed trom being a light or 
an easy one. But it is keyed up to very high levels, and lived in closest 
contact with the bedrock faéts of life and death. 


If his dealings with his sea brothers of full age are thus responsible and exacting, 


his relations with the younger brethren are even more so. The sea catches her 
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servants young and sends them out to face the temptations of men with the 
Strength and experience of boys. And here the chaplain is brought up against 
one of the most powerful and primitive of bedrock facts. ‘These lads are exposed 
to sordid and vile temptations, most skilfully engineered and backed up with an 
age-long experience and abundant moncy. It is a recognised trade, the vilest 
of all the trafics, and its ramifications spread throughout Europe. It is so 
profitable that its promoters will fight to the death, and with any weapons, 
to defend it. Its assailant is marked out for vengeance, and must guard his 
own head. The young sailor, after the monotony of the dull voyage, can be 
caught at this moment of least resistance. His first slip may well be fatal 
to body as to soul, and the mothers of Britain have practically placed their sons 
in the chaplain’s hands. There is no one else to look after them. 


“ Traét-slinging ? never has, and never could, deal with such conditions. 
The chaplain must just take his coat off and go into the thick of the mud. He 
also has to fight with all his weapons, spiritual, social, and, if need be, physical. 
The man who can do this with success has certainly won his colours in the 
noble army of Pals and Sportsmen. Such a level of attainment may seem 
almost impossible to flesh and blood. But with God all things are possible. 
The entrenched strongholds of evil in a certain port were utterly overthrown 
by a Missions to Seamen chaplain, backed up only by his trust in God and his 
own indomitable courage. ‘“‘ He was nothing much to look at, but he was a 
oner to go.” Merchant captains will brighten up at the mention of his name 
even now, though he has long passed to his rest. 


Where is the religious side of the work in this sort of thing? It is every 
side and all the sides. The plain fact is that such work cannot be done at all 
unless the worker feels that God is on his side, and that the reserves of the Divine 
Power are opened up for him. And a man cannot live the clean life and the 
straight life at sea unless God is with him. And when he does lead that life 
he becomes a force for good beyond all calculation. He will be an emissary 
of Glad Tidings and Good Will to all nations, a leader and inspirer to his brothers. 
These things are not day-dreams, but sober facts within the scope of accomplish- 
ment. A society like the Missions to Seamen, fecling the heart of the sailor 
and knowing his thoughts and possibilities, has a very stirring tale to tell of 
what has been already done, as well as a foreshadowing of what is to be. And 
the burden of it all is brotherhood. A sick and feverish world prays for peace 
and brotherhood, though perhaps with no articulate voice. And where can they 
be found except in the Peace of God and the Brotherhood of Christ ? We have 
tried quacks and nostrums for ages, and no good has come of them. Why not 
throw back to first principles, and apply them fairly and squarely ? We have 
never done so yet. This vested interest and that prejudice has always come 
butting in, clogging the wheels of progress and slowing them down. The sailor 
has never had a straight chance of showing what he can do for the world’s 
regeneration. Give him a clear lead, and he also will take off his coat and clean 
up the mud. S.' Cake 
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RATIONS FOR RATIONALISTS 
Vi —S:. Pats Epistle to the Galatians 


T AM diverted to see, from the May Journat, that these articles are indignantly 

regarded as highbrow and unintelligible. If the latter, mea maxima culpa, 
but the former—really! I should claim, myself, to be a person of more or less 
average intelligence, and am writing for people of average intelligence who don’t 
want technical theology but are not afraid to follow through an argument. 
The articles are not written down to Scouts’ level, nor up to Scholars’. And the 
remedy, after all, is in your own hands. Why not try the Reéigious Studies 
Enquiry Bureau mentioned in the February number of the JouRNAL ? 


But as I was saying—the Blood of St. Stephen became quite literally the seed 
of the Universal Church. The refugees from that persecution penetrated as 
faras Antioch—one of the greatest cities in the empire—and therc took the momen- 
tous step of preaching to the non-Jewish world (Adts xi, 19f.) A flourishing 
group of disciples took root there, who were dubbed “ Christians ” by their 
fellow-citizens. This implies that now for the first time observers realised that this 
community was something “ different ”? from the Jewish Church. The Church 
is no longer a sect within Judaism: “ Christianity ” now exists in its own right. 
Here was something like a fresh start, with immeasurable new responsibilities. 
And the great title of Barnabas to fame is that he found the right man for the job. 
He “went to Tarsus to seek Saul” as the leader of the new enterprise. And 
Antioch becomes henceforward the “advanced G.H.Q.” of Christianity, to 
the Base for deliberate missionary effort. Paul and Barnabas are commissioned 
carry the good news to the wider world ; and thus begins the story of Christian 
Missions (Aéts xiii, 1-4). 


At once a new situation was created. The original project seems to have been 
confined to an attempt to evangelise Cyprus (and especially the Jewish settle- 
ments there) and the South Coast of Asia Minor—and chiefly St. Paul’s own pro- 
vince of Cilicia. But owing probably to a bout of fever and the need to seek 
recovery “in the hills”? (cf. Gal. iv, 13f. with Adts xiii, 13/.) the missionaries 
crossed the Taurus mountainsand found themselves in Central Anatolia, at what 
the New Testament calls “ Pisidian Antioch.” Here they were in the heart of 
ancient Phrygia—home of the immemorial Eastern cults—and from the political 
point of view in the new Roman province of Galatia. “ Galatians,” in the New 
Testament, means the heterogeneous population of this new administrative area. 
“ The region of Phrygia and Galatia” referred to in A€ts xvi, 7, means Antioch 
in Pisidia, Iconium and the neighbouring towns (¢f, Acts xiv). (An analogy 
would be “that part of Wessex which falls within the county of Dorset.”) 
But here the Church was faced with a new problem. Its converts henceforth 
were to be recruited not only out of the Jewish Synagogues but also directly out 
of paganism, Greeks and Romans, primitive Nature worshippers such as are des- 
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cribed in Lycaonia (A&s xiv, 11f.). On what terms were they to live together ? Every- 
thing turned on answering that question. Could the converts from paganism 
come direé into the Church simply through the gate of Baptism, or must they— 
like the original believers—first become Jews, by way of circumcision, and then 
take the step to Christianity ? That was the issue—a little “remote” to us, 
but to them immensely pra&tical and urgent. We must remember that the Jewish 
creed forbade a man to eat certain foods, to sit at table with men uncircumcised 
or to have any intercourse with the Gentile. The Jewish ceremonial law wasa 
sealed frontier round Judaism protecting it from Gentile penetration. And here 
were Gentiles within the Church! Clearly, without unfettered association in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, the two groups could never come together. 
There would be in effect two Christian Churches, and the idea of fellowship 
in Christ wou!d never become more than a pious phrase. The sort of difficulties 
that at once arose are vividly described by St. Paul in Galatians ii, 11-14: and St. 


Peter’s vision about the Gentile world clothed itself in the symbolism of food 
(Aas x). 


This “ Jew and Gentile ” problem was crucial for the early Church. And I 
hope I have made clear why it became focused in what may seem to us trivial 
questions about the keeping of “ the Law.” The Law was for primitive Christ- 
janity a problem very closely akin to what “ colour’ means for us. Now, of 
course, the obvious way out—which the Jewish Christians as a whole favoured— 
was to say, “ The Law is the only possible basis of effective fellowship in the new 
Society. You cannot ask us to disavow it, for it is, we believe, the eternal will 
of God, and we cannot live together with men ‘ unclean.’ Therefore all new 
converts must be circumcised.” That was the short and easy way and had attive 
support from the “old Church” in Jerusalem (cf. Aéts xv, 1). But that was 
calculating without St. Paul, who hurled himself against all such attempts to 
impose the Law on his Gentile converts, like a tiger fighting for his cubs. To him 
it wasa denial of his Master—an arraignment of His all-sufliciency to “ save ” all 
who put their trust in Him, without the apparatus of the Law. Itseemed to deny 
that immediate access of all men to the Father through Jesus which was at the 
core of his Gospel. For when Saul the Pharisee was converted, it was to the 
type of “left-wing ” Christianity represented by St. Stephen. The violence 
of his anti-Christian campaign is some measure of the strength of its appeal to 
him ; and what he was trying to stamp out and “ repress ”’ was not merely the 
Christian heresy but also one side of his own nature—something in him that 
longed to find God through the surrender of the self to Love instead of the 
unavailing torture of trying to “fulfil the Law’s demands.” Hence, when 
the confli& was finally resolved and he pledged himself to Christ outside 
Damascus, it was for him a tremendous emancipation. That which the Law 
could never do, that God Himself in Christ had done (Rom. viii, 3). We are 
slaves no longer: we are sons : we live by faith in the Son of God Who loved us 
and gave Himself for us (Gal. ii, 19). Hence the Law’s work is done ; in Christ 
there is a new revelation ; and to try and force the Law upon Gentile converts 
was equivalent to “ falling from grace” (Gal. v, 4). What matters now is the 
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change of heart, the new inward attitude and motive (“ neither circumcision nor 
uncitcumcision, but faith that works through love,” Gal. v, 6), and by that faith 
God would make man “holy.” St. Peter seems to have agreed (A@s xv, 10: 
“cleansing their hearts by faith ”), and St. Mark was later to explain that 
this whole attitude towards the Law was really implicit in the Masgter’s teachin 
(Mark vii, 19, R.. “ This He said making all meats clean,” j.e., abrogating the 
food-law). 


If we realise the principles at stake, we can appreciate the vehemence of the 
earliest Christian document preserved to us. Galatians, the earlicst of the letters, 
is concerned precisely with this question. Emissaries from the Church in Jerusa- 
lem had been “ preaching circumcision” among the Antiochene mission-Stations, 
to the converts made by Paul on the first journey—s.., “Galatia,” as explained 
above, Aéts xv, 1). The whole position was strained and difficult, and Paul and 
others went up from Antioch to a Council at Jerusalem to try and settle the matter 
once for all. On the way (i.e., between verses 3 and 4 of Aéts xv) he dashed 
off this letter at white-heat to warn his converts against this propaganda, to defend 
the right of Christian liberty, and to re-affirm his own conviétion on the cardinal 
issue of Christ and the Law. For him, as we saw, everything was at stake— 
the universality of the new Gospel which could know no “ privilege ” and no 
exclusiveness (Gal. iii, 26f.), the true autonomy of the Christian spirit and the fruits 
of character which it creates (v, 13/.), the reality of Christian fellowship. The 
vehemence of the Galatian letter, and let us hope some of its obscurity, are ex- 
plained by the circumstances of its writing. It is, in a sense, an ephemeral 
document, referring to controversies long since dead—arguments difficult for 
us to follow. But the principles involved remain eternal. And, as always, 
through what is temporary and contingent in the Christian literature the eternal 
light is shining. You need only think of the opening phrases and the 
whole new world that is implied in them. “ Paul, an apostle (not from men, 
neither through man, but through Jesus Christ, and God the Father, Who raised 
Him from the dead), and all the brethren which are with me, unto the Churches of 
Galatia : Grace to you and peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who gave Himself for our!sins, that He might deliver us out of this present evil 
world, according to the will of our God and Father : to Whom be the glory for 
ever and ever” (1, 1-5). This is the earliest document preserved to us (it dates 
from ¢. 50 A.D.) in which the names “ Jesus” and “ The Father” have been written 
down on paper. Does it not give one rather a thrill to read it? And when such 
language about God, and the world of experience it presupposes, are going the 
round of Anatolia, a new day is dawning for mankind. Take, further, the wonder- 
ful description of what “ religious experience” really means—“ it pleased God 
to reveal His Son in me ” (i, 15), or the assertion of Christian Universalism (iv, 26), 
or the account of the fruits of the Spirit (v, 22),and it brings you face to face 
with the “real thing.” In the list of v, 22f we see what the Spirit of God was 
doing : for love, joy, peace, ctc., are new words and “ men do not coin new 
words for old ideas” (Inge). New qualities of character are emerging out of 
human nature, as the Spirit of Christ gets to work upon it. There is, as St. Paul 
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said later, “a new creation ”? ; Christ is proving Himself the “ Second Adam 
—the focus of new human possibility. 


This dispute was settled by some compromise the nature of which is not to- 
clear to us—or whether, indeed, it was a “ compromise ” or a smashing victor 
for St. Paul (Aéts xv). That involves a question of text which it would bs 
“highbrow ” to discuss here! At any rate the feeling was Still strained, ane 
St. Paul later made a tremendous effort through a thank-offering in mone- 
from the Christian Groups of his foundation to the Mother Church at Jerusalem 
to emphasise their unity in Christ (Rom. xv, 25; I Cor xvi, 1f). It was thi 
effort which proved fatal to him (A&s xxiv, 17). But, for the time being, £ 
was settled, and St. Paul set forth on his second journey, keeping stri€tly to the 
imperial roads, across the familiar terrain of Galatia, and finally North Wes 
to Troas, where the vision called him into Europe (Ads xvi, 9-10). Following 
the Via Egnatia, he and St. Luke reached Macedonia. Here he founded the 
Christian Churches at Philippi, and later at Salonica, to which he subsequently 
addressed “ epistles.” With the letters written to the Thessalonians, and with 
those to the Church in Corinth, we shall be concerned in the next “ powerful 


article.” F. R. BARRY. 


COCH AT SEA 


YTN 1926 Calcutta Toc H made a conta& with H.M.S. Cairo, a cruiser then serving on the 
East India Station. Evidently our Calcutta brethren so impressed their guests that 
Shortly afterwards Mus received a letter from leading signaller Cole stating that he and five of his 
Shipmates had visited Toc H at Madras and Colombo and wished to become members. The 
following extraéts from various letters show how the torch was kindled and fed :— 


“T have visited several Toc H Guest-nights at > , and , and they are doing 
splendid work out here ; personally I would bet my shirt on ——— Group. . . . I have another 
two years to serve out east so am prepared to use my utmost endeavours to spread the spirit 
of Toc H over the East Indies Station from the Persian Gulf to Mauritius Islands, East Africa, 
India, Ceylon and Burma where there is much need of the good of Toc H.” 


Later from East Africa: “ The magazine article (JOURNAL, May, 1926, p. 188) mentions that 
the Mombassa padre is hoping to get some good men together there—who is he and where is 
his dug-out ? To-morrow we shall be hot on his trail and we are going to see that he does 
get them. Iam a rotten speaker but I think I can muster up a few words to give a gencral 
knowledge outline of Toc H if we can get the crowd to stay long enough to listen. . . . Colombo 
held an initiation ceremony ; one’s thoughts could hardly help wandering back to the dark days 
when we were only allowed dim lights in the ships on aétive service with the groups of men 
with cager faces round them, spinning yarns, waiting to fight, and compare them to the new 
group of eager faces round ‘ The Light’ of Toc H, who likewise are ready to go forth and fight 
for the great brotherhood in the interests of humanity.” (Later): “ï did not know . . . Padre 
H. Ellison had done East Africa two months previous to our cruise . . . I could have followed 
up and tended the seed he had sown . . . We attended a wonderful Church Parade at the English 
Church (Zanzibar) . . .” (here follow comments on what Toc H could do at places such as 
Zanzibar and the coast towns) “. . . at Tanga we gave a concert, four of our party are Toc H-ers, 
the others gave good assistance . . our fellows on board are keeping the Toc H spirit splendidly 
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—Turnbull is a keen Rugger man, Wiley is running the dances, Higgs and Johnson are the 

theatrical party, E am O-in-C of same. If anyone gocs to hospital we take itin turns to visit 

in make them ‘ more miserable.’ We are subjecting future candidates to two months’ pro- 
tion,” 


Later from H.M.S. Effingham : “ I have been having a good look round Toc H India and 
things are going well out here. . . . They tell me in various places that I know more of Toc H 
and its doings than any man in India, but I’m only the travelling information merchant between 
the Groups out here.” 


Early this year I was invited to stay on H.M.S. Ramillies and talked Toc H. To-day there is 
4 potential Group on this battleship (newly commissioned) and the Commander, a member 
of the Toc H Services Advisory Committec, holds a Rushlight to be given them when they have 
served the period of probation they have themselves set. The Cairo has been recommissioned 
and her Toc H members are now we hope carrying the Torch to their new mess-mates. Apart 
from its help to individuals Toc H in the Navy has two great missions, the spread of the Toc H 
gospel and as a conneéting link between our scattered Groups and Branches round the world. 
The Groups on ships must of necessity be treated as “closed” Groups and they can never 
attain to Branch status as they must terminate with the ship’s commission and the members will 
ultimately find their Toc H home in some Branch ashore. This however in no way detracts 
from their value, and we feel that all Groups and Branches at seaports should do everything 
they can to enlist in Toc H the splendid fellows to be found wherever the White Ensign is 
hoisted. Toc H has also its contribution to make to the Mercantile Marine. This problem 
is more difficult, as the personnel is even more flu€tuating than in the Navy. Our many friends 
in the Missions to Seamcn have already done much for us—some of our Groups and Branches 
are co-operating with them in their admirable work. One problem is how a seaman is to 
qualify for membership? To assist the solving of this we propose to issue a probationers 
card which can be issued by the Pilot of the Branch or Group making the first contact and can 
be endorsed by Pilots or Jobmasters at ports of call, so that the seaman probationer can carry 
out a travelling apprenticeship. 


In conclusion the following is an extraét from a letter from a senior naval officer: “I have 
talked over Toc H with some of my most reliable P.O.’s and some of the men who are already 


members themselves and have been most favourably impressed. . . . My impression for the 
moment is that it would be for the good of the service to encourage more and preferably the 
best men to join.” Gen, SEC, 


Mr. White the Stoker 
(To the music of the Train Wheels). 


NH, Mister-White, he stokes-the-train 

To Hackney Downs, and back-again : 
And when-he-has gotten about-half-way 

The signal-men call-to-him “ Hullo Gray,” 
Then when-from-his work he hies-him-back 

The neighbours salute him as “ Good-old-Black,” 
But-later each-evening now, mhat-do-you think ? 

He comes-out-of-the-bathroom as Mister Pink. 

H. N 
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BLEAK HOUSE 


ID UTLAND Street, Hulme, is one of Manchesters back streets. Is that description 

“enough? Its houses are as alike as two peas—only blacker and bleaker. The onc 
exception among them is Startling to the cye, for it is painted grey and black and scarlet: 2 
pane of frosted glass in the front is engraved with the name “ Bleak House ”—and the name 
is nowadays so incongruous as to be worth retaining for fun. This old “ pub on the corner” 
has changed its charaéter ; it remains a place of call, but of a new kind. When Toc H took over 
in January, 1926, old Jabitues of the place would sometimes drop in—and were welcomed. They 
Were too astonished at the bar being transformed into a comfortable club-room to complain 
when refreshment was offered them in a tea-cup instead of a beer-glass. But the neighbours 
have ceased to wonder: they are content to make themselves at home. A derclict and de- 
licensed public house may often be worth considering as a stronghold for Toc H, for it usually 
occupies a “‘strategic position ” at the corner of a much frequented street. Birmingham has, of 
course, made splendid use of such premises for its new Mark VI; and “ Talbot House ” for sca- 
going boys in Southampton has a very similar situation. 


Bleak House was opened as an ordinary Toc H hostel, manned by a little team drawn from 
Marks IV and XIV. Their job was to “ put over ” Toc H to fellows living in this crowded 
distri&, none of whom had hitherto come into touch with the Family. So for the first ten months 
Bleak House was a centre from which the building of Toc H was attempted ; and already a 
healthy Hulme Group, making this their headquarters, is getting its “ fect firm and hands busy.” 
But Pat Leonard, full of “ that adventurous spirit,” was not satisfied. Here he saw a chance 
for a new experiment and proceeded to put it into operation. After all, why waste the night? 
If this is the home of five Toc H members and Group H.Q. for a larger number, it is also an 
all-night “ Coffee Stall” for all and sundry. Those who live in the house are responsible for 
organising the scheme, butevery nightin the weck a team of three members or probationers 
drawn from the family in Manchester, Salford, Hulme and adjoining Branches and Groups 
is on duty from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. in the room which opens direétly on to the street. As the rota 
Stands at present a member comes on duty about once every five weeks. 


The customers are very varied. For the first two hours of opening the local youth “ blows 
in” for its cup of coffce and a meat-pie, and its gamc of draughts, dominoes or “ tippit” ; 
later come the taxi-drivers and tramway men, the night-workers and the “ down-and-outs” ; and 
early morning secs the workman on his way calling for a few minutes’ refreshment and chat. 
Many are the experiences which could be told of homeless men sheltered, workless men helped 
(never with gifts of money), destitute boys and girls restored to parents or guardians, family 
squabbles settled, and words of chcer and advice given to men and women in all sorts of trouble. 
But that is only one side of the experiment. The other—and, in the long run, perhaps the 
more important—side concerns those who go there as members of Toc H. First of all this a 
job in which everyone, if he wishes, can take a hand. There is a touch of adventure about it, 
and a certain amount of sacrifice of one’s own comfort is entailed. Secondly, this provides 
a great opportunity for the member to learn the use of the gift of fellowship to the full among 
all sorts and conditions of men. ‘Thirdly, it is already leading some to a deeper conception 
of service : more than one “ bar tender” at Bleak House has begun to pay more “ rent for his 
room on carth ” as the result of his experience while on duty there. The work does a little 
for the customers : it trains those who serve them how to do a little more. 


After a fair trial of its possibilities, therefore, Bleak House was dedicated on April 30 last 
by William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. Beginning in The 12th Manchesters’ Room with 
the singing of O Valiant Hearts and the lighting of the Hulme Rushlight, the company proceeded 
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tight through the little house, pausing while the Bishop dedicated cach room separately— 
The Unknown Soldiers’ Room (the coffec-bar), Willoughby’s, the kitchen, The Comrades-in- 
arms Room, C. J. C.’s (“ who after long years of suffering, patiently endured, witnessed a good 
confession and passed over”), Nocl’s, Herbert’s (“ Herbert Fleming, Padre of Toc H, through 
whom many men came to Jesus by night”). Finally they all reached the Upper Room. 
Before dedicating this little chapel the Bishop said that Toc H sought to base its fellowship 
on an experience in the past and a hope for the future. The spirit of fellowship extends to 
men of widely differing training and experience ; it is not dependent upon the memory of a 
common enmity shared by combatants in the war, but upon the experience of sacrifice in service 
and fellowship inendurance. Thus there is something eternal in the struéture of Toc H. The work 
which tightly faced the Hulme Coffec Bar was the spreading of this spirit among the various 
diverging types who from time to time came into contaé& with the House. Fellowship between 
men was only possible if we built upon the rock of eternal principles, one of which is that the 
sharing of spiritual goods increases the stock of those goods. There are two kinds of “ goods,” 
material and spiritual. The difference between the two is that material goods decrease with 
sharing and one man’s gain is another man’s loss, while spiritual goods, partaking of the nature 
of reality—of God-—-increase with sharing. When one man gives, both he and the recipient 
gain. Love, joy, and peace increase the more they are shared with others. The funétion of 
Toc H in Hulme was, through willing service, to create a real fellowship based upon this eternal 
principle. 

Then followed the Pilgrims’ Hymn and the Blessing. A little later a goodly company were to 
be scen sampling coffee and “ tram-Stoppers ”—the best of thcir kind and at their price in 
Manchester. 


THREE CONFERENCES 
ily The Fast Midlands Area.— April 235~24 


FN Toc H the only “formal” meeting, in the eyes of “ the law,” is the Annual Mecting 
4 of the Central Council; al/ conferences are “informal.” The East Midlands Area, 
however, Stressed this when they invited members to the “ Melton Mowbray Informal 
Conference” on April 23 and 24. Members from Bardon Hill, Coalville, Carlton, Derby, 
Hinckley, Leicester, Melton, Northampton, Nottingham, Sleaford and Wigston were 
present. Melton undertook the arrangements and Peter Monie from H.Q. acted as 
Chairman of the discussions and chief guest at the Guest Night on Saturday. There were three 
sessions, one on Saturday and two on Sunday. 


First Session: “‘ Houspuorp AFFAIRS.” 


Preece (Leicester) spoke on the Probationary Period. He emphasised the necessity of “ tighten- 
ing up ” to keep Toc H worthy of its birth and ideals. Definite jobs should be done according 
to the time available and the make-up of the individual, and then it should be left to the Elections 
Committee, aided by the advice of the Jobmaster and Pilot, to decide on the suitability of the 
probationer. There was a good discussion, and while some were in favour of a fixed minimum 
of two or six months’ probation it was scen that discretion in dealing with individual cases 
was essential, EaGLes (Melton) thought that more responsibility should be borne by the 
sponsors. 

Bos Evans (Nottingham) next spoke on Neighbourliness. At Nottingham neighbourliness 
amongst Branch members is obtained by a rota of members ensuring that some one at least 
shall be at Branch H.Q. each evening to meet and get to know other members at other times 
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than regular mecting nights. He pointed out that what was wanted was the Family Spirit 
during the week. He also spoke on the possibility of having a numbcr of Arca Visitors to 
keep Groups and Branches in the Area in touch with each other ; and he emphasised the need 
for more ‘implosions.’? ‘The discussion following resulted in various suggestions for Arca 


development, including an Area Birthday Party; the matter was left in the hands of the Arca 
Padre, 


SKIPPER EMMERSON (Coalville) then spoke on the H.Q. Finance S.O.S. Having drawn attention 
to the need for money he said every Group and Branch should contribute at least £10 to H.Q. 
per annum. His own Group is composed mainly of men on 55s. a weck, but, apart from working 
for money for H.Q., they gave at every meeting 1d. per member to H.Q. Fund, Deliberate 
and painful giving, he said, must be the backbone of our efforts. 


Tne Guesr Nicur. 

At the Guest Night, the same evening, UNcLE Crorrs (Derby) lit the Rushlight, and PETER 
Monte spoke on Prayer. He said that every one should learn to pray and that if Toc H succeeded 
in teaching men to do so it would not have existed in vain. Listen, hcar and do—summed up 
our attitude towards God. God did not so much want our prayers, as us. And the only thing 
that really could go contrary to God was our will, which God had made frec. It was, therefore, 
the most valuable gift which we could offer to God : “ Our wills are ours to make them Thine ,” 
but it needed us to explore every avenue of prayer to be able to do this. If then we are to 
“listen now and always for the Voice of God and know His Will revealed in Christ Jesus and 
to do it” we must be ready to pray and to pray hard. 


An opportunely acquired piano led to a sing-song which nearly resulted in burst blood vessels, 
before prayers were said in Melton’s Upper Room. 


On Sunday, C. of E. members attended Holy Communion at the Parish Church and Free 
Church members at the Wesleyan Chapel at 8.0. 


SECOND SESSION: “ THE Famiry Spirit.” 
“ THE Kipp ” (Melton) introduced Toe H and the Churches. We said that the Churches were 


badly in need of workers and Toc H should be ready to supply them ; what was wanted, in fact, 
was whole-timers—from Monday to Sunday. 


“ UncLe ” (Melton) introduced the related subjeét, The Spirit of Toc H. He said that the 
Spirit of Toc II was built up of three things—friendship among the members, fellowship with 
the Elder Brethren, and the sacrifice ofall. These three were given their full meaning and bound 
into one in the Upper Room and so made part of the Eternal Spirit. ‘‘ Wazzo” (Melton) 
said that, as he understood it, the Spirit of Toc H was the Spirit of Christ, which must show itself 
in practical Christianity and attachment to the organised Churches, making our presence felt. 
Brprorp (Hinckley) said we must be ready to co-operate with the many non-Toc H members 
of the Churches who were already doing a great deal of good work. ‘“‘ PREEco ” spoke strongly 
to the effect that if lay people would do the social part of the work, the clergy would be able 
to devote their time with less distraétion to the spread of Christianity. “ The Clergy,” he said, 
“ were having to do so much social work they had no time to sce to their Churches and were 
thus unable to give the message from our Lord.” “ SKIPPER,” of Coalville, also emphasised 
the need of Toc H people joining some part of the Church. He said the laymen were to blame, 
not the parsons, for our present State. 

PETER Monte, in summing up, said that Toc H was facing both ways—it tended to make 
Everyman a Christian, and yet must continue in the advanced spiritual way of the Old House 
at Pop. It was too great a thing to lose, for the Spirit of Toc H was a gift which created the 
real family feeling. 
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Peter Monte then spoke on The League of the Lamp. He emphasised the truth that we came 
from God and would go to God. Toc H existed, firstly to pass on a Spirit, secondly to be a 
family, and thirdly to bring home a challenge. The chief duty of man should be “ to glorify 
God and magnify Him for ever.” Toc H charged us to learn to pray. The League of the 
Lamp had two objeéts : one was to try and bring the challenge home more definitely and the 
other was to encourage people to learn to pray. Toc H challenged us to put God first. Member- 
ship of the League of the Lamp required a probation of one year—the common tule of life 
Was to be kept and a report made regularly. He then went through the rules (copies of which 
had been sent to all Branch Secretaries) illustrating each one at length. He summed up by saying 
that the real idea was to make Toc H “ God’s show.” 


After this session, the Jobmasters and the Secretaries who were present held informal meetings 
and exchanged ideas and discussed difficulties. 


THIRD SESSION : “ THE INNOCENTS ABROAD.” 


Publicity was introduced by “ Sec ” (Coalville) and supported by “ SKIPPER.” They felt 
that the aims and objeéts of Toc H should be more spread abroad so that our work should be 
better known and understood. MisunderStandings had arisen from time to time,and Toc H 
was less effective because of them. It was much too good a thing to keep to ourselves; we 
wanted others to share in its unique possibilities. 


Discussion followed on the meaning of “ spreading the Gospel without preaching it,” and 
then turned towards the education of young members in the nature and ideals of TocH. Arising 
from this, it was decided to try the value of an Area News Sheet, edited by the Area Padre, 
to be sent out monthly. 


Toc H in the Country Side was then introduced by “ Por” (Bardon Hill) who outlined the dif- 
culties of a Toc H Group in a semi-rural village. These were chiefly in fewness of possible 
members, poverty, lack of facilities generally, and the peculiar village characteristics of diffidence 
and jealousy. The JourNau was too difficult reading for many of their number. Also there was 
difficulty in finding jobs to do. “ FREDDIE ” (Sleaford) enlarged on the difficulties of running 
Toc H in a small place, especially as to jobs ; and “ PREECO” gave an account of a new group 
being Started at Belgrave, a suburb of Leicester. 


“Maccs” (Nottingham)-then spoke on The International Aspett of Toc H. He said Toc H 
was being taken to other countries, e.g., America, the Argentine, Egypt, Palestine, and there was 
a Branch in Ypres, besides the Branches and Groups starting so rapidly in our Overseas Dominions. 
Toc H was wanted very badly in other countries, e.g., Germany and France, and he thought 
the time was not far distant when it would spread there. It would be a material contribution 
to World Peace. There was also a great work for Toc H when sufficiently spread over the world, 
of welcoming and helping travellers and immigrants.as was done by the Wellington Branch 
in New Zealand. 

Peter Monte pointed out that, so far, Toc H had only spread in foreign countries where there 
was a British settlement, but that such outposts may prove the means of Toc H spreading into 
foreign countries. He also said that already many Toc H travellers were recommended to 
Branches in the localities to which they were going. 

PREECE said that fellows from other countries who had been to Mark XI had gone back 
to their own countries with the idea of starting Toc H; and also that some German Students 
had told him that the one great thing they had found in England was Toc H. 

This ended the Conference, except for a recommendation that the event be held twice a 
year, and the arrangement that the next one be held at Northampton in the autumn. 
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2. The London Secretaries —May 25) 


| has Secretaries of the fifty-seven Branches and Groups in the London Federation were 
called together on the evening of May 27. They mct in the parish of All Hallows in the 
beautiful Hall belonging to Christs Hospital. (The School itself, Christs Hospital at 
Horsham, has had a specially close relation with Toc H for some time past; the Headmaster is a 
Vice-President of Toc H, and many “ Old Blues ” are in London Houses or Branches.) 


FINANCE. 


After Padre Arex Birxmirz had opened the Conference with prayers, Harry WILLINK 
(Chairman of London Federation Committee) spoke. ‘ Every time finance is talked about,” he 
said, “we find that all kinds of misconceptions are abroad. At the last Council meeting it was said 
that Toc H financial arrangements were those of a ‘ benevolent autocracy ’ but aétually Toc H 
is democratically organised; the Finance Committee is responsible to the Central Executive 
which again is responsible to the Council, and members can, at any time, initiate movements 
to dethrone the Finance Committce by ordinary democratic methods. Full and detailed accounts 
are made available for every Branch and Group. With the extensive growth of Toc H it was 
found necessary, in July of last year, to raise £2,000 per annum for the Central Executive. This 
amount was allocated amongst the Branches, £10 to each Branch, and it was left to the corporate 
conscience of cach Branch or Group to do the best they could. (A series of paragraphs in the 
Journat of last November called attention to the necessity of each Branch and Group raising 
its quota.) The financial year ends in O&ober and the position in the London Federation is 
that, out of a total number of 57 Branches and Groups, only 25 have made attempts to fulfil 
their promises; £288 has been promised but to date only £125 has been received. ‘There is 
a substantial number of Branches and Groups who ought to have done more than they have, 
though of course some have been started only recently and it is hardly fair to expeét them to 
do very much. Ifyou divide the amount paid in salaries at Headquarters between the number 
of people employed, you will find that the result is a very low figure indeed, for the simple reason 
that some are working for no money at all. With an organisation having some 250 Branches 
scattered throughout the country we must have people who can travel tor us, write ior us and 
do our office work. Facing these faéts has not every branch also to face the question ‘ How 
much can we produce to help extend the work of Toc H and to give its gifts, its joy and its 
advantages to others ?? ” 


In discussion.—P. E. Curnock (Hammersmith) said a good many of the younger members 
found it difficult to keep up subscriptions for membership and for the Journat. If they tried 
to raise money outside it took them away from their usual jobs of Service. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said it was intended that this moncy should be a gift made by members 
themselves. £10 per annum from a Branch was equivalent to 4s. per week and he suggested 
that the Ealing method of a “ Non-smoking Weck ” might be tried. 


V. A. Bri (Battersea) said that he did not come from an “aristocratic neighbourhood” 
like Ealing and his Branch consists largely of young members, but they had already raised 
their £10 by anonymous giving through an “ Envelope System.” 

ApsHEAD (Willesden) said that at first they were rather Staggercd at being asked for their quota 
but they had found that an average contribution of 1s. per month was quite sufficient from cach 
member. They raised this by a “ Duplex Scheme ” which enabled them to pay their quota and 
to abolish collections at the mectings. Attendance at the meetings had gone up and they were 
also selling more JouRNALS: everyone had done his bit. 


L. LopceE (Kingston) thought the difficulty largely due to Secretaries not doing their job. 
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_Epwarps (Croydon) said the view they had taken was that if Headquarters ceased tlien 
Ioc H would vcry soon cease to be, whereas if Croydou ceased it would not affeét Toc H 
very much. They had therefore introduced the “ Envelope System” with every success. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Davip PATERSON (Chairman of the Entertainments Sub-Committee) asked for Branches and 
Groups to give better support to the Drama League, the Concert Party and the Orchestra. 
In their first and second seasons the Shows which they had given had raised considerably over 
£1,000 for various charitable purposes. Each seétion of the Entertainments side wanted 
tecruits and would also be grateful if any members who had cars could help them with 
transport, 

Sports. 

Herserr Coox (Chairman of the Sports Club Sub-Committee) said that they now had a 
very “live” committee which included the Sports Editor of the Evening News (H. R. Mac- 
donald, a member of Toc H). They had now two Cricket pitches, two Soccer grounds, two 
Rugger grounds, five Tennis courts and a large Camp site with tents, equipment etc., and two 
Pavilions (one with hot showers). The number of lads using the Camp at New Barnet in 1924 
was 650; in 1925, 900; and last year over 1,200 boys had used the camp. 


A Picrorrat History or Toc H. 
C. J. Incat appealed for help in starting a travelling portfolio of photographs of Toc H 
which would ultimately be placed in Toc H archives, Would all amateur photographers 
please send prints to him at 93, Cranfield Road, S.E.r4. 


APPRENTICES. 

Les Anpy (Birmingham Navigator) gave some hints as to the best method of approach 
with the new comers to Toc H, and the value of the work of the Pilot. All recruits needed 
knowledge of our history, aims and ideals and present day life of Toc H. There was much 
special knowledge not contained in literature, the unwritten laws of Toc H and knowledge 
which had grown out of experience gencrally and locally, and knowledge of the membership 
and methods of the family, and the recruit should be made familiar with all this. The 
method of attachment of the recruit to Toc H should be one that has a pull about it. To 
use a phrase of Tubby’s “If Toc H is to mean something for Everyman then it must mean 
everything for some men.” Pilots must be amongst those “ some men ” and they must make no 
apology for the religious basis of Toc H. 


“ THE Quarter DECK.” 

RonaLtp Granr (General Secretary) said the Quarter Deck has two main functions, (i) to 
provide a mecting place for the officers of the ship, and (ii) to represent what the ship stands 
for. This could be applicd to the officers in the Toc H Branch or Group. They represented 
what the Branch or Group stood for. But one conclusion they had reached at Birmingham 
(at a recent Pilots’ Conference, to be reported in the July JouRNAL) was that the Pilot is going to be 
by far the most important officer of the Branch. Yet while the Pilot may do his work extremely 
well, everything he does may be undone by the general atmosphere of the Branch. He must 
see that the other three “ holders of the ropes” are working together with him. It is a job 
which it is impossible for any one man to do unless he can be sure that he has the other officers 
pulling with him. The speaker went on to define a Secretary’s duties in detail in a way so 
clear and convincing as to be of the greatest value to those present. (These points will appear 
in The Secretary in Toc H, a pamphlet now in preparation). 

Tunpy concluded a most successful meeting with the “ Message” printed on page 210, 
and family prayers, 
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3. The London Jobmasters—May 28-29 


About sixty-five Jobmasters and Assistant J.M.s, representing almost every Branch in the 
London Federation, came to the Conference at New Barnet. Amongst the visitors were 
A. Falk-Hansen and A. Helkjers of the Danish Y.M.C.A. and the University of Copenhagen ; 
R. F. Millard, Secretary of the National Association of Boys’ Clubs ; L. E. G. Gillies, Scouter ; 
E. G. Cunnington of East London College; Colonel Craddock of Toc H Calcutta ; Simpson 
from False Bay Group, S. Africa ; and Forbes Amory from Washington Branch, U.S.A. Speakers 
during the first session had to compete with the noise of the Great Northern Railway on the one 
side and a very loud-speaker accompanied by community singing on the other, but in every 
other respect the camp was held under ideal conditions. For some of us it was our first glimpse 
of the Sports Ground, and if more members see it they will want to make more use of it. 


First Session: “ THe JOBMASTER STANDs Up.” 


Harry WIL.LINK (Chairman, London Federation Committee) took the ground-sheet, with 
members lying ina ring onthe grass round him. Tusny delivered the “ Message to Jobmasters ” 
which is printed on page 211. The idea of the first session was that “ the Jobmaster stands 
up to take a look round his own Toc H family, as a whole, and member by member.” It was 
opened by Avex BIRKMIRE (N. London Padre), who Stressed the need for “a common purpose 
deeply felt.” He quoted from a recent play* in which one of the charaétcrs says :— 


“ For five years the men under forty worked together, sacrificed everything they had in life, every hope, prospect 
and comfort ; they underwent suffering, physical suffering and moral suffering, absolutely inconceivable to those who 
stayed at home, so that to give their lives at the end of it was often a relief. . . . and they won! By God, if the mea 
over forty with the money and the power would get together and work one-rwentieth as well, and sacrifice ont- 
Aundredth of their personal comfort, what mightn't they make of the victory—but they won't! They wan't because 
they see no reason why they should. They've got no faith to make them. They've got nothing great to believe 
in. . . . To-day the wisest of men are cynical, and the cleverest arc rich, and none are happy. . . . There's na great 
purpose outside our own lives to give them harmony and meaning. Ask the ordinary people, in the streets, and tubes, 
and 'buses what they're living for; they don't know. . . . All the old duries—our duty to our parents; to our country; 
to God; they've been prostituted ; they demanded our blood; and took it; and gave us nothing in return but a 
dreadful sense of futility . . . we've got to find something truer to belicve in. . . . Why not, just . . . our duty to 
our fellows ? Suppose we all started in that as a Religion; with half the will we went to war; a common purpose 
so deeply felt that everybody was ready to spend their lives for it, and make any sacrifices that were called for; Pà 
be a parson if that was religion, teaching that common purposc—just to clear up the mess a bit į so that the generation 
that’s waiting just outside the doors of existence, should come in and find it a happier place; it ‘ud be a dam’ sight 
happier place for those in it now, anyhow! and we'd soon do away with any fear of another war; that ‘ud be 
something.” 


It was worth while for every Jobmaster to think much and feel deeply about that idea of 
common purpose, for the Jobmaster exists in Toc H as a living expression of it. His business 
is to know his members, his arca and its needs ; to move and inspire and persuade men, to give 
them their opportunities for service, to help them to do their duty to their fellows. He must 
know not merely the nicknames, faces and addresses of members, but their talents, their likes 
and dislikes, their time available and their commitments. He must be a man not only of wide 
knowledge, but of deep sympathy and of burning faith in the power of love. 


In the discussion which followed A. W. Berry (Ealing), W. F. Witson (Hammersmith), R. F. 
Miuriarp (National Association of Boys’ Clubs), E. J. Morey Jacos (Wood Green), KEITH 
Fraser (Southend), and others contributed points, which Barxis (H.Q.) summed up at the end 
of thesession. He said that they had really started the Conference with its climax, for Tubby had 
opened with the biggest and decpest aspeét of Jobmasgtery. But his main point had been carried 
as a thread through the discussion. Tubby had quoted Friar Giles as saying that the good worker 
must efface himself, and Millard had said the same thing when he described the ideal boys’ club 
leader as a man “ knocking about as a spare part ” : a good officer is not really good until he is 
living, not for himself, but j» his men. Those present were mostly very ordinary people, but 

* The Fanatics, by Miles Malleson: Act iii. 
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that was no matter for despondency ; many of the Elder Brethren were very ordinary men who 
Were able to do the extraordinary thing, and there was nothing impossible in asking the Job- 
master to lose himself in his job. Jobmastery was a science, but that afternoon they had been 
rather trying to look at it as a philosophy. The man in the play that Alex had quoted had gone 
part of the way in the idea of fellowship and common purpose. They had found not so long 
ago that service together was the solution of all their differences. But that alone was not 
enough—there was the question of motive and the only motive which was adequate was the service 
of the Kingdom of God. They must, as Berry said, challenge men to do the impossible ; put 
them up against the incredibly difficult. They were in danger, as Wilson said, of missing the 
wood for the trecs—losing the family spirit of fellowship—or, to put it in a shorter phrase, 
the Spirit of Christ. Very often the “ Gropers ”—the people who are not yet Groups—say 
“Let us meet and get to know one another first, and then we can set to work.” But what they 
ought to say to these Gropers is “ Tackle a job together,and you will very soon get to know 
one another ” : Fellowship and Service must go together. Morley Jacob had said that there 
was a danger of Toc H training leaders for Boys’ Clubs and nothing else. As they looked round 
their district they must say “ Before this generation of my Branch or Group has gone, this whole 
difirif must be somehow changed.” They must put the distri and the Kingdom of God 
side by side, and the task must be seen as something tremendously big: Boys’ Clubs were but 
one part of it. Toc H was only the vehicle of a Spirit, and when that Spirit has gone through 
to the distri& then that distri€&t would be completely changed. As Keith Fraser had said, they 
were not just working for Toc H; they were working for the Kingdom of God; and this was 
the very heart of Jobmastery—that the Jobmasgter must lose himself in others, and throwing 
himself away, must find God. 


SECOND SESSION: “THE FORCES AVAILABLE.” 


The Jobmaster still “ stood up and looked round ”—at the forces available, especially the 
industrial worker. Padre O. E. Brooks (Industrial Christian Fellowship) first addressed the 
Conference. He said: “ The discussion this afternoon showed quite clearly that Toc H is 
alive to the faét that if it ceases to serve it will very soon cease to exist. The kind of man that 
I have in mind is the man in the street who is intelletually at a low level. This man’s idea 
of religion is of something divorced from service: it is something designed by God to give, 
but not something which he should serve. He has got this impression in a very large measure 
from those who are actually engaged in Christian social service, e.g., the Clubs in the East End 
which are run by the clergy and social workers who very often do everything for the members 
without giving them any encouragement to take the lead in doing things for themselves. Some- 
how we must get men to give to Toc H and to the Church without expecting things to be given 
to them. We must get them first of all to join up and then to become the sort of material on 
whom the Jobmaster could call and find a ready response. The preliminary thing is to try 
to understand this man. He may be attraéted to you because he believes Toc H stands for 
the breaking down of barriers between the classes. But he will not help you, neither can you 
help him, until you get him alongside of you. Then you will often find he does not share 
with you the same ideals of leadership and service. These are things he has to learn and which 
you, perhaps, because of your educational advantages, did not have to learn. Probably the 
best method of approach, of getting him into your midst and of giving him ideals of creative 
service, is really to attack another ‘class’ altogether. We must try to get the clergy and all 
social workers to see that it is not a good thing, but a thoroughly bad thing, to do for others 
service which often they can quite readily do for themselves and for each other. We find that 
it often strikes ‘the man in the choker’ as an entirely new departure to hear that religion is 
not a power to obtain things but an avenue of creative service demanding the same loyalty, 
devotion, and sacrifice that he frequently gives to the cause of politics. The political movements 
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which attra& him are usually of one type-—the type which he thinks protcé his class, ‘Througa 
lack of education, travel, reading, and expericnce of one sort or another, such a man may not 
be able to appreciate fully the thought and the minds of your leaders, yet he 7s singularly able 
to fathom the mind of his own ‘class’; and it should offer the Jobmaster fine scope to realise 
that this man can point you to ways of serving his class. We have to try to sce with the 
eyes of the industrial worker the kind of social goal for which he is looking ; and we have to 
make him see that all attainment, all achievement and all progress spells self-sacrifice and 
service. One of the temptations which you may have in your approach to the industrial 
worker may be to lower your ideal of service. Never say of any man ‘ Well, if he comes in 
we shall not expe& him to do very much.’” 


In the subsequent discussion A. J. Roperts (Stepney) did not think it possible or even desirable 
to have an exact quota of a particular “ class ” in a group or Branch. The kind of congregation 
in the Churches in a particular distriét is usually an index of the kind of membership of Groups 
and Branches in that distri€. 


C. J. Incaxt (Hon. Distri& Sec., S.E. Distri&t) suggested that just as the brain worker is 
divided into grades of executives, assistant clerks, etc., so is the manual worker; the skilled 
man can lead, and readily assimilates the Toc H standard. 


J. J. McLoucHutn (West Ham) said that the industrial worker fitted into the family at West 
Ham quite happily. 

S. S. GynGELt (Weybridge) said that in the S.W. Distri€ they had been considering the problem 
of the “ corner-fellow ”—a type half-way between the industrial worker and the agricultural 
labourer—and they felt that Toc H at present has nothing which enables us to retain this kind 
of member. He felt that Toc His rapidly becoming an “ aristocracy ” rather than a “ democracy.” 
They had decided that a Camp would be a good Starting point for recruiting new members and 
this is to be held on July 2 and 3 at New House Farm, Downside, Cobham, Surrey. 


Padre Brooks in reply to a query raised in the discussion regarding the best method of forming 
a point of contact with industrial workers, agreed that it was essential to do this but the method 
was to a large extent a personal matter. Certainly it was important to avoid any suggestion 
of patronage. The chief difficulty likely to be met in this conneétion would arise from a natural 
shyness on the part of each; this could be overcome by patience and sympathy. ‘The teally 
important thing was to endeavour to see the other man’s point of view and to free the mind from 
preconceived prejudices. Regarding the differences between the London and the provincial 
industrial workers the speaker was of the opinion that the differences were due to conditions 
of labour. In the provinces the manual workers were grouped much more in distiné types 
—colliers, factory workers, etc. Perhaps the Londoner was better informed but more cos- 
mopolitan, Referring to class-consciousness among the working men and lads, he was con- 
vinced that class consciousness was a defeét of charaéter which was unfortunately to be found 
among all classes of people. It was a fruitful cause of much bitterness and misunderstanding 
and it was up to Toc H members to do all in their power to break it down. 


AND KNEELS.” 


Sunpay: “ THE JosMAsrer Sirs Down 


Early on Sunday Morning (after a cold night in the tents) members gathered at the open-air 
Chapel of the Sports Ground. Few who were present are likely to forget the beauty of the 
Celebration there. After breakfast morning prayers were held and Padre Spurway (Birmingham) 
spoke: “ Early in the Conference Tubby said, ‘ Your soul is the key to your duties.’ We were 
dealing with the philosophy of Jobmastery and it was right that we should begin with the thought 
of whence it all springs and whither it all returns keforc we get onto the ‘brass tacks’... . 
When Ignatius Loyola returned from a war he returned to face the greater war, and he says 
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OF the foundation of life in the Spiritual Exercises. ‘Man was made to praise reverence and 
Serve God and by this means to save his soul.’ Note the order. It is a warning against religion 
Which is all service. Evelyn Underhill says, ‘ A shallow religion has the tendency to be content 
With a bright ethical piety wrongly called Christianity: a nice, brightly varnished this-world 
faith seems to me to be onc of the ruling defeéts of institutional religion at the present time. 
We are drifting towards a religion which consciously or unconsciously keeps its eye on humanity 
rather than Deity—which lays all the stress on service and hardly any of the Stress on awe. 
And this is the type of religion which in praétice does not wear well.’ If the Jobmaster is to 
‘sit down’ and ‘kneel’ then some such thoughts will occupy him to begin with. He first 
looks at the divine Jobmaster—The Carpenter—and notes how at the beginning of His ministry 
He went about doing good. Over and over again we read how ‘ straightway ° He did this or 
that; only one or two verses arc given to describing His inner life and we are prone to miss 
them. Only now and then are we told that He spent a whole night in prayer, but it is from 
this background that He colleéts and sends out His team two by two. Now we come to the 
telationship of the spiritual background of Toc H to jobs. There is a sacramental principle 
behind all life and every job can be viewed sacramentally, We have in Toc Ha common altar 
—the altar of Service and the priest who stands at that altar is the Jobmaster. “Be ye holy 
that bear vessels of the Lord’: towards those whom he serves the Jobmaster may say to self 
‘For their sakes.’ Jobbic’s part as G. K. Chesterton says, is ‘changing chaps.” We were talking 
last night about ‘ blind-alley ? jobs of service. Iam not sure that we can call any jobs ‘blind- 
alleys.” I suppose a good many people would have described in that way a great deal that 
St. Francis or Fr. Damien did, of Jesus’ work at the Carpenter’s bench when all the world was 
waiting for His Good News. However we Westerns generally approach the Deity through 
humanity, so probably the job which touches ‘ blokes’ closely will also convert and change. 
Perhaps the most important virtue for the Jobmaéter is patience. Even lapsed members have 
lapsed for some definite reason. In dealing with them the Jobmaster might think of ‘ The Father’s 
patience with me and how difficult I am to mould. And then the Jobmaster’s prayers—give 
God His opportunities ; ‘sit down’ and ‘kneel’; ask yourself ‘Should Ijoin the L.L.M. ?’ 
Prayers should be proportional and not all petition but—Praise, Thanksgiving, Penitence, 
Petition. The Conference should send us away not over-burdened with the onus of our task. 
‘Must’ and ‘ must’ has been said over and over again but we shall go away refreshed and full 
of ideas, He has called and He willalso help. ‘You have not chosen Me but Ihave chosen 
you... . Underneath are the everlasting arms.’ ” 


THIRD SESSION: “ THE JOBMASTER WALKS ABROAD.” 

In the afternoon the Conference thought of the Jobmaster walking about and surveying 
the field to be occupied by his men. Les Anpy (West Midlands Area Secretary) read a paper 
in which he considered the subjeét in four se€tions—Penerration : the Jobmaster “ putting Toc H 
across ” and getting known; Information: the Jobmaster knowing faéts about his district, 
the organisation, the people, the needs for service; Discrimination: the Jobmaster dealing 
with the jobs themselves and their claims on Toc H ; Consolidation : the Jobmaster’s methods 
of strengthening the position of his team and of Toc H. This paper was too long and too care- 
fully worked out in detail to bear summary here. All those present acclaimed it as a first-rate 


contribution to the “ brass-tacks ” of Toc H, and it will form part of the basis for the pamphlet, - 


The Jobmasler in Toc H, now in preparation. 


Jonn Maurer (Hon. District Sec., N.W. Distri&t) also produced some careful notes in which 
he dealt with the special difficulty of “ penetration ” in London where civic and borough feeling 
is less Strong than in provincial cities ; the necessity of making ‘local surveys’ of the field to be 
occupied ; the need for greater “ discrimination ” (e.g., against mere money-raising jobs), etc. 
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At the conclusion FALK-HANSEN, one of the Danish visitors, made a short speech which moved 
the Conference deeply and was received with great applause. He said : “I cannot tell you how 
very much we two Danes have appreciated being here. I do not think that we shall ever forget 
it. You see the usual opinion of the Englishman abroad is that he is a very exclusive creature. 
We have come to the conclusion therefore that Toc H is a very un-English organisation. From 
the first moment that we entered your Headquarters at Queen Anne’s Gate we felt at home. 
Iam told thatas a final question American journalists usually close an interview by asking ‘And 
what is your secret ?? And I should say that the secret of Toc H is that it is an nuselfish organisa- 
tion. Your poet, William Morris, says, ‘ Fellowship is Heaven’ and I can tell you from my 
own experience that the lack of it is Hell, When men learn to use their gifts not in competition 
but in co-operation, then God can do fine things through them. There is a fine word in Hosea— 
“When Israel was young, then I loved him.’ Since you are young, then, you are able to forget 
yourselves, and I am quite sure that God loves this young movement of Toc H and will use it.” 


This was a fitting conclusion to a very inspiring week-end of fellowship and work. 


THE QUEST OF THE BOY 


The Ouest of the Boy. By F. W. W. Griffin, M.A., M.D. The Faith Press, Ltd., 1s. 6d. 


/ [ ‘HIS little book by a Toc H member has much to commend it. It is short enough to 
be read by the man whose spare time is heavily mortgaged to his Club or Troop, cheap 


enough not to overstrain a slender pockct,and simply enough written not to prove a burden 
to the ordinary man. 


The objeé of the author is praétical, He seeks to help those who are responsible for any 
sort of boys’ organisation to a greater understanding of the psychological principles at work, 
and thereby to an increased capacity for their job. The psychological discussion is clear and 
understandable, and commendably free from abstruse technical terms. Some of the illustrations 
are distin@lly happy, and the book breathes a real wealth of experience with Troop and Brigade. 
This should commend it to Club Managers and Scoutmasters, who will find init much to reflec, 
and also to enlighten their own experience and to cheer them on their way. To take but one 
instance: many will chuckle over the reminder that ‘‘ Organisations of rovers run by rovers are 
like some volcanoes ; the only thing certain about them is that there will be an eruption sooner 
or later,” and will face their own particular brand of eruption with a sercner smile for having 
read what Dr. Griffin has to say on the subje&. 


Throughout the book stresses the positives as against the negatives. ‘There is a good dis! 
Cussion of discipline as discipleship and some trenchant criticism of the limitations of ora 
teaching which will be good for many of us. Many a club manager will find food for thought 


In such a remark as “ Many a soul can be saved with a jest when a sermon would cast it into 
outer darkness.” 


The author has not always succeeded in making clear when he is speaking of the “ boy’ 
proper, and when of the “ adolescent,” and his treatment of the eternally difficult matter of sex, 
though sensible, is, perhaps, rather slight. The choice of a title is hardly happy. It is meant, 
as the author says, to include “ the quest of the boy in growing up ” and “ the quest into boyhood 
which is the joyous and privileged responsibility of many of us.” The adult naturally jumps 
to the second meaning first, whercas the main value of the book lies in its wise insight into the 
boy’s point of view. Without understanding of the boy’s own quest, sympathy is apt to be 
blind, and hard work to fail of its effet. Many who have to do with boys should find a firmer 
grasp of their job result from reading Dr. Griffin’s book. H. A.S. 
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THE L.W.H., THE GIRL GUIDES AND THE CUBS 


N EMBERS who read their JourNAL with attention should not have missed the Secretaries’ 
4 List of the League of Women Helpers which occupied two full pages of the May number. 
They will have noticed not only the really remarkable growth in L.W.H. Branches and Groups 
of which it gives evidence, but the creation of a H.Q. and “ Area” staf—and among these 
“brass hats” they will have found an “ Hon. Secretary for Guiding A€tivities.’ Last summer 
(as L.W.H. members know, but Toc H members mostly do not) a little pamphlet was issued 
bearing an old and yet new badge at the top of it—the familiar Trefoil of the Girl Guides, 
crossed by the Lamp of Maintenance, the badge of L.W.H. Guiders as the Fleur-de-lys and the 
Lamp in combination is the approved badge of Toc H Scouters. Ina foreword to the pamphlet 
Tubby wrote: “ No one in 1908 or 1909 believed that Scouting in twenty ycars of growth 
could reach its present amazing expansion as a world-force for future good-will and under- 
standing between nation and nation. No one in December 1915 conceived that a group of 
men, in the midst of war, gathered in a large Upper Room, could be the Elder Brethren of Toc H 
to-day with its Lamps and Rushlights gleaming all round the world. Yet among Scouts them- 
selves, when the Guide Movement started some few years later, none were prepared to believe 
that it could, in a few short years of its existence, outstrip in English numbers the growth of 
Scouting. To-day there are more Guides than Scouts in England. Who would have believed 
it possible? . . . The half-dozen nurses who found their way to Poperinghe are now repre- 
sented in England alone by an L.W.H. of some two thousand in number, to whom their active 
co-operation in applying the principles of Toc H with vigour and sincerity is a true part of the 
true Light whereby they live. . . . The L.W.H. has now suddenly sprung forward, and is 
still only at the beginning of its increase. This is, therefore, the very Stage at which it can, and 
should, most wisely be harnessed to the task of producing the same sort of recruitment for the 
service of the Guides as Toc H has already produced for the service of Scouting.” 


In February, 1926, therefore, the L.W.H. became an “ Associated Society” to the Girl 
Guide Movement, as Toc H is to the Boy Scout Association. An L.W.H. Guider takes the 
“Guide Promise” and an “ L.W.H. Promise ” in addition ; she is then entitled to wear the 
distinguishing marks of a black and amber tie and the L.W.H. Lamp; she is bidden “ to apply 
the Toc H spirit and principles in all her Guide work, ż.e., to think fairly, to love widely, to 
witness humbly, to build bravely.” Those who already hold Guide “ warrants ” can gain the 
tight to wear Toc H colours by taking the additional promise. 


This section of L.W.H. work has already begun to bear fruit, and the following letter, recently 
received by the Hon. Secretary for Guiding Aétivities, may be quoted as a typical example :— 
“As a Guide Captain, may I ask for a copy of the leaflet concerning Guiding in connection 
with the League of Women Helpers. I am very pleased to hear that we are allowed to wear 
our Lamps when in Uniform. Iam very proud of my work, and I must always thank the L.W.H. 
for my interest init. Until the first L.W.H. meeting I went to, I had always left Guiding to 
other people—and at that first mecting the Divisional Commissioner spoke to us about Guiding, 
and I started my training the next day! So you see why I must thank L.W.H. for it.” 


But the ground is still very far from being covered : many more Guides are urgently needed. 


It is also proposed to form L.W.H. Companies of Rangers (the Guide equivalent to Rovers 
in Scouting) with the same objeét as the Toc H Rovers—to provide and train leaders for the 
movement. 


Now it is the turn of the Cubbers. Scoutmasters know how much they are indebted to 
the women in Scout khaki who take in hand the “ pack” of small boys below Scout age who 
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will one day reinforce their Scout troops, already “prepared ” in the true spirit. These are the Cubs 
(whose “ Opposite number ” in the Guides is the Brownics), and women’s work among them 
is at once a joyous thing and of immense value. ‘There must be many girls somewhere about 
i who love smali boys and would make fine Cubmasters if only they knew of the chance and the 
possibilities of this job. Here again the L.W.H. is setting to work to help. A few Cubmaster 
“Toc Emmas ”?” met together at New June last autumn, at the time of the “ Cub Palaver” in 
London, to discuss the question of organising themselves. They decided to produce a form 
for L. Y. H. Cubbers, similar to that already in use for L.W.H. Guidcrs, which will contain the 
following additional “ Promise ” :—“ Having in mind my Scout Promise, and my undertaking 
as a member of Toc H L.W.H., I pledge myself to do my best for the better serving of boyhood, 
and to induce others to respond to the call of service.” In the first place these forms, when sent 
in, will enable a register of Cubbers in L.W.H. to be made and kept. But the last phrase of 
the pledge goes further—“ to induce others to respond to the call of service” means a real 
recruiting effort for a movement which is heavily handicapped all round (whether it be Scouts, 
Cubs, Rovers, or Guides, Brownies, Rangers) by a lack of leaders. Some larger Branches of 
L.W.H. may be able to organise training classes for Cubbers ; any Branch or Group can take 
the course—perhaps the best of all—of putting a prospeétive Cubber in touch with some keen 
and experienced “ C.M.” who can teach her how the great game is playcd. 


Let us only add that these notes are intended not only for the “information” of Toc H 
readers, but for the “ necessary action” of L.W.H. members under whose eyes they may fall] 


B. B. 


PAT IN AUSTRALIA 


Only one brief report (March JOURNAL, p. 116) has so far appeared in these pages of the pro- 
gress of Padre Pat Leonard, who sailed for Australia on January 16. We are now able to 
quote from his two most recent letters to the family 


Wairoa, Aldgate, South Aunfiralia. 


x 26/b March, 1927. 

“ Since I landed Pve been cither up in the hills above Adelaide at Wairoa on the job of work 
j awaiting me there, or down here by the sea. . . . Between whiles I have escaped once or twice 
? into Adelaide on the pretext of visiting the dentist, having had trouble with my teeth, and have 
~ seen something of Toc H. The Central Group that Tubby and I started 18 months ago is 


absolutely A.t. They have just been granted Branch status and receive thcir Lamp at the 
a Australian Birthday Festival on May 1-4 at Newcastle, where ‘the Very Dev’ Horace Crotty 
is organising the party. Apart from the Central Branch here, there are two or three outlying 
Groups. Pve seen two of them. One ison the fringes of Dockland, very small, but dead keen 
and holding on like Kipling’s ‘If’... The other Group’s lot is cast in a fairer ground, 1 
was there on St. Patrick’s Day for the official launching, tho’ they have been meeting for some 
little time. Appropriately enough their locality is called C/ay/ou—they arc, therefore, the first 
“ Group to bear the Founder Padre’s honourable name. There’s no doubt that Toc H has got 
the roots right down deep into the life and conscience and affeGtion of South Australia, If 
the other States are as solidly good—nothing showy but with more wood below the surface 
than above, then the harvest of our sowing in 1925 will have been far beyond our highest and 

bravest hopes.” 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
23rd April, 1927. 

“I’ve escaped at the first opportunity from Sydncy’s overwhelming welcome to tell you all 
the news. The last thing I did in Ade/aide was to christen John Mark, the firstborn of Mark 
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Robinson, once of Knutsford, now South Australian Padre. Tubby, Julien Bickersteth and 
Mrs. Bare Smith are the God-parents, so John Mark ought not to disgrace his namesake. He’s 
a topping kid and the best tempered I’ve ever nursed. 


“From Adelaide, with a full set of teeth, I pushed on to Melbourne, where lots of the old 
brigade met me and that night we had a Family Re-union at Government House, where Lord 
Somers aéted as Host and Chairman. It was a great night, over a hundred members turned 
up, and to see their cheery honest faces again was a tremendous joy. . . . The next night I was 
again at Government House for a similar L.W.H. rally, over which Lady Somers presided. 
There were lots of new faces, but they all seemed to be as kcen as the original few we left behind 
two years ago, and that’s saying a good deal. Maundy Thursday I went out to Macedon, a 
village in the hills thirty odd miles from Melbourne. ‘Top Baxter and Sid Elliot—two of the 
foundation pillars—borrowed a bungalow and we batched out there for two nights. It was a 
great experience and we thrashed out many problems over the roaring log fire at which we aired 
our blankets and fricd our eggs and bacon. The second night Albert White joined us from 
Sydney, and we talked long into the night again. Aétually we went to bed at 2.30 a.m., and at 5.30 
we were up again and on our way back to Melbourne before 8 o’clock. I had to get back in 
order to talk Toc H to a party of foresters, who had come down from their lonely jobs up 
country for a pow-wow and a beano in the city. They were a fine lot of fellows and will, I hope, 
be the pivotal men when we succeed in getting Toc H out into the country areas. 


“On Easter Day I broadcasted Toc H at a P.S.A, A tremendous crowd of over 2,000 
made an inspiring congregation in Church, and as it is quite an institution 1 gather many thousands 
must have been listening in ; at any rate, over a thousand applications for literature have come in, 
many of them from the remote back blocks, in answer to a broadcast offer by Padre Jackson 
of the Lunar Branch. In the evening I sat in the congregation at the Cathedral, which was 
packed to the doors half an hour before the Service started, so I’m beginning to reconsider my 
opinion that Australia doesn’t go to Church over much. . . . Toc H, Melbourne, is as sound 
as a bell, with a record of service behind them that would put most Branches at home to shame, 
and yet so high is the standard set by the Guards of the Lamp out here, that only one Group 
in Melbourne is to receive the symbol of its Branch status at the Birthday Festival next month.” 


- TOC H AND THE SCHOOLS 


Toc H work in conneGion with schools in England dates from its taking over in 1921 of the Cavendish 
Association which had been founded in 1913 to do this particular work, This attivity of Toc H has lately 
received a great accession of Strength in the person of HUBERT SECRETAN (ex-Warden of the Oxford and 
Bermondsey Club, the real “ cradle,” as some members know, of Toc H itself): be is giving his service at 
Headquarters for several days a week to it, and all members requiring information, or able to report progress, 
in connetlion with schools work should write to him as the Hon. Schools Secretary at 1 Queen Annes 
Gate, S.W.1. Notes on this side of Toc H work will appear from time to time in the JOURNAL.—ED. 


YT is not generally known among members that Toc H has a Schools Department, still less 

on what lines it works. Hence these notes, written in order that Branch Secretaries, 
Jobmasters and members generally may know what is happening, and be ready to lend a hand 
when the chance occurs. 


The Schools Service Bureau at Toc H Headquarters is in touch with over 80 schools, including 
most of the public schools. At each of these it has a master as its correspondent, wherever 
possible a member of Toc H, who makes it his business to familiarise the older boys with the 
spirit of Toc H and its ideals of personal service. Whenever a School wants it and we can arrange, 
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Toc H representatives go down and talk to the older boys, and we are now trying to arrange 
for most of the principal schools to appoint an old boy, who is also a keen Toc H member, 
as a regular visitor to the school. When boys leave, their addresses are sent to us by the school 
correspondent, and we write to them individually, inviting them to register with the S.S.B. as 
ready for whatever job of Service they are able to undertake. Sometimes these jobs are ready 
to hand, sometimes they have to be found, and that is where the Branches come in, Often 
the best thing we can do for a keen ex-public or secondary schoolboy is to put him in touch 
with the nearest Branch and get them to welcome him and find him a suitable job. 


Allthrough Headquarters can’t do much more than play the part of a (reasonably) intelligent 
greaser. Steam has to be raised by the keenness and energy of the school correspondent, aided 
by a few large lumps of coal from London now and then; once raised, it rests with the Branch 
Jobmaster and members to turn the steam to useful work, by their keenness, their interest 
and their friendship. The policy of the S.S.B. is not to set itself to recruit members for Toc H. 
Its job is to find recruits for service in the Toc H spirit, and sharers in Toc H ideals, knowing 
that if it can do that, those who have learnt to value these things, will settle the question of 
membership for themselves. If all members will make it their business to welcome the younger 
brother who comes to their Guest-night with an S.S.B. registration card, and to help him to 
find both his feet and his job, they will be taking their part in preparing for the day when these 
in their turn will tend and trim the Lamp of Service. HINS 


SCHOOL NOTES. 
Highgate School and Herne Bay College have recently joined the S.S.B. 
* * * * 


A number of visits to schools have taken place during May. On the South Coast, Tubby and 
Lord Forster have spoken at Hurst, Brighton College, Brighton Grammar School and Eastbourne, 
and Lord Forster at Lancing. On his midland tour Tubby has included visits to Wolverhampton 
School, Solihull and Rugby. He has also visited Charterhouse and Eton. 


* * * * 


A group from Uppingham spent an evening visiting Toc H in London at the end of April, 
and the following notes were afterwards written by a member of the party :— 


“On Monday, April 25, a few members of Uppingham School, at the invitation of the Rev. 
P. B. Clayton, spent an evening with Toc H. Our Start was from All Hallows Church, Barking- 
by-the-Tower. The church itself was very interesting indeed—evidently part of Toc H. Inthe 
Porch room, we met those who condutted us that evening. We next went to a Toc H House, 
Mark VII, where we met some very jolly fellows. We were informed of the first successful 
squaring of the circle: the House overlooks a square where there is a circle of grass on which 
three tennis courts are somehow placed in summer. After sharing in the evening meal, we 
were taken to see several of the boys’ clubs in the distriét, in which the House was naturally 
interested. Then on to another House, Mark XIII. Here we butted in rather noisily on toa 
Still noisier gathering. Someone, an Oxford don, I think, was spcaking. He was always 
apologising for digressing, which he did some twenty or thirty times, by no means to the audience’s 
displeasure: the digressions were too jolly amusing. When the meeting was over, we made 
a tour of all the rooms of the house, including the bathrooms. We were shown the bathrooms 
at Mark VII too. There is nothing peculiar in this, except that there was always someone 
having a bath and what they thought of one head after another poking itself through the door 
it is hard to say. By this time, it must have been nearly eleven, and so we dispersed, after having 
spent an evening which was of the greatest interest and enjoyment to us.” J. H.C. 
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THE YPRES PILGRIMAGE, JULY 9-11, 1927 


S already announced in the March, April and May Journat, a Toc H pilgrimage to the 
4% Ypres Salient will take place on July 9-11. At the time of going to press some 86 
members have sent in their names, but the number is expeéted to be much larger by June 20, 
the laft date on which names can be accepted. Complete instruétions are being sent dircé to all 
pilgrims : meanwhile here arc some of the chief details :— 

1. Time Table : The party will travel, via Ostend, as follows :— 


Saturday, July 97 —London (Viétoria) depart 9.30 a.m. 


Ypres arrive 6.47 p.m. 
Monday, July 11 —Y pres depart 9.18 a.m. 
London (Vitoria) arrive 8.27 p.m. 


2. Cost: The cost, which includes the fare, billets and meals up to breakfast on July 11, and 
an office charge of 2s., is as follows :— 


Ticket from London—Weck-end 20 a 50 oS a © 
» BS 5 Return (30 days) .. T ab Ho EE O 

» »» Single be Do a6 aio F: 10 {fA G) © 

3 » Dover— Week-end oe a0 as no : fiz TRO 

» , > Return (30 days) .. oi 64 z PAA O 


A deposit of 10s. must be sent when applying. Cheques, etc., to be made payable to “ Toc H.” 

3. Passports will of be necessary for those members travelling out and home with the party. 
Those without passports must return on Monday. Anyone wishing to stay longer must have a 
valid passport. Those who need passports (or renewals or endorsements of old passports) must 
getthem direét from the Passport Office, 1, Queen Anne’s Buildings, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 

4. Applications to be sent to Alex Birkmire at Headquarters, 1 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1, 
before June 20. Members of Toc H, L.W.H. and friends or prospeétive members of either 
are eligible. Scouts, members of Boys’ Clubs, etc., in which Toc H is concerned may be 
brought. 

5. Walmer Camp : A camp for Toc H members will be held near Dover, which pilgrims could 
conveniently join on their return. (See notice on the back cover of this number.) 


THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL, ‘1927 


TOHE Twelfth Festival of the Birthday of Talbot House will be held in London on December 
3-4 this year—an earlier date than usual, and probably more convenient to many. 
1. Programme : the main outline is, provisionally, as follows :— 
Saturday, December 3: 5.30 p.m., Family Thanksgiving in Westminster Abbey. 
7 p-m., Supper at Olympia. 
8 p.m., Guest Night at Olympia. Community singing will form 
a large part of the programme (a Toc H Song Book will shortly be issued, and some of 
the songs to be sung at the Festival will be indicated). H.R.H. the Patron has promised 
to light the new Lamps of Branches ; old Lamps, Rushlights and Banners will be brought 
and used as in previous years. 
Sunday, December 4: Communion Services, at time and places to be announced later. 
During the morning a Conference, open to all members, will be held at Olympia. 
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2. Billets will be provided, frec of charge as usual, for visiting members. These will be at 


Olympia. 


3. Charge : All members attending will be asked to pay zs. for the Festival. ‘Their friends 
and other visitors to Olympia will be asked to pay 2s. Gd. These sums will, of course, not in 
themselves cover the total cost of the Festival, and a Birthday Fund will therefore be opened to 


which free-will offerings can be made. 


Tue BIRTHDAY SECRETARY. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ø Several important movements among the 
Assocrarion Papres of Toc H have to be 
recorded this month. Two have resigned to 
go back to parish work, and leave their whole- 
time jobs (but not their active membership) 
in Toc H—Henry Hawkins, from Bristol, 
to the vicarage of Porthleven, Cornwall, 
in mid-July ; and Frank Spurway, from Bir- 
mingham, also to the West, in August. 
To both our best wishes always. Meanwhile 
we welcome a new Padre in W. H. Mavpock, 
who succeeds Hawkins at Bristol; he comes 
from St. Mary’s, Durban, Natal. GILBERT 
WititaMs (enticed to Durban by Padre 
Maddock, who is now “the biter bit” 1) 
returns from South Africa at the end of the 
year: Harry ELLISON returns from Canada 
this summer. ALBERT W., EASTBURN, of 
Philadelphia, has just been made an Hon. 
Association Padre of Toc H. 


g@ We regret to report that Padre J. H. 
Bateson (Central Executive), our chief repre- 
sentative in the Wesleyan Church, has becn 
very seriously ill for two months ; he is making 
slow progress to recovery. 


Ø Sincerest condolences of the Family with 
A. J. Farnrietp (Bromley Branch, President 
of London Toc H Soccer Club) whose wife 
passed over on May 22. The deaths of three 
members will be found recorded in Branch 
news this month: “ Mayo,” of Coventry ; 
N. E. Twircnin, of Gloucester; and J. R. 
ALBRECHT, of Salford. 


@We all congratulate HucH KETCHUM, 
(Toronto, lately at Philadelphia) on his 
marriage on April 30 to Jean Elizabeth 
Ferguson; and Jonn Horrrıs (Manchester, 
one of our earliest members) and Mrs. Hottis 
on the birth of a son on May 11. 
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ø The BrsHor or Lonpon, an old friend of 
Toc H, who has just returned from his world 
tour, writes to Tubby, “I was only too glad 
to speak up for Toc H wherever I went.” 
He visited, among other places, Mark I. at 
Winnipeg, and Groups in New Zealand, 
Australia and Ceylon. 


Ø SECRETARIES List: May Alterations and 
Additions : (A) New Groups (at home) : LEYTON- 
STONE, C. P. Mizon, c.o.W. Simpson, 35, Perth 
Road, Cranbrook Park, Iford; Morretn, 
W. Lombard, 2, Lady’s Walk, Morpeth, 
Northumberland ; Morton, W. N. Gleadell, 
The Manor House, Morton, Gainsborough ; 
WALTHAMSTOW, H. H. Wick, 93, Albert Road, 
E. 17. (Overseas): ADDO, E. F. Fanning, 
Burford, Addo, Cape Province; GERMISTON, 
J- E. Whetton, P.O. Box 21, Germiston, 
Transvaal; Port Exrzanetu No. 2, W. O. 
Danoher, 41, Mutual Buildings, Port Eliza- 
beth, Eastern Province, C.P. 

(3) Change of Secretary + ASHTON-IN-MAKER- 
FIELD, F. Sudworth, 1, Chapel Street; BRID- 
LINGTON, B. Merryweather, 28, St. John’s 
Street; CAwNrorE, O. Matthias, Jungle 
Bungalow, Cawnpore ; DEPTFORD, E. Green- 
wood, 4, Clifton Road, S.E. 4; EDINBURGH, 
T. E. P. McCandlish, 9, South Learmouth 
Gardens; (GAINSBOROUGH, J. Tate, Trent 
Bank; Mark VIL, M. Saxon Snell, Mark 
VII., 15, Fitzroy Square, W.1; Marker 
Harsoroucu, W. J. Catlin, 5, High Street; 
Sincaporg, R. J. B. Clayton (acting), 9, Good- 
wood Hill; W1rcGan, D. Cowser, 16, Frederick 
Strect. 

(c) Change of Secretary's Address : HASTINGS 
Secretary to 1, South Terrace; LIGHTCLIFFE 
Secretary to “ Dalchirst,” Heath Avenue, 
Halifax; Sr. Herens Secretary to 411, 
Prescot Road, Grange Park, St. Helens. 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


London Federation 


Northern Dis‘rict 

EDMONTON.—The Group, which has 
been in existence about eight months, has 
17 members and six probationers at present, 
and, in common with most Branches and 
Groups, not enough men to do the jobs. 
Our chief endeavours are helping some 
twenty blind men who have been given 
into our care; giving weekly concerts 
in the infirm wards of the local workhouse, 
which are extremely appreciated; wheeling 
out two inmates every Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon—the delight which this job, done 
by various members of the Group, gives can 
be guessed when one realises that some of 
these inmates have not been out for ten or 
even twenty years. We are also taking charge 
of the annual street colleétion for "Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes on May 28. Above all, we 
are setting about getting more recruits, looking 
forward to the fresh jobs which will come 
when Toc H is more widely known. 

TATERS. 


Eastern District 

BARKING.—Wce hope to get going with- 
in a fortnight with a Boys’ Club in one of 
the poorest distri€ts, and arrangements are 
well in hand, in co-operation with Southend 
and Harold Wood, for raising funds to pro- 
vide week-end camps throughout the summer 
for working lads. The Easter camp for 
Group members on our small camp site at 
Rainham was a thorough success. We were 
delighted to have Rex Calkin, our first visitor 
from H.Q., on April 26. Plaistow Hospital 
has gratefully acknowledged our continual 
contribution of books, magazines, tinfoil 
and cigarette cards. We have found some- 
thing to add to the extraordinary variety 
of jobs in Toc H, and offer it as a suggestion 
to other members. The harassed clergy here, 
confronted—on Easter Sunday especially— 
with a host of couples to be united, felt that 
the significance of the marriage ceremony 


became somewhat veiled when those “ happy 
to-be ?” were united en bloc (or “at one foul 
Stroke,” if you prefer it); also there was the 
risk that the wrong pairs might be irrevocably 
tied together. Members of Toc H were 
therefore called upon to supervise the con- 
duéting of couples, rapidly and consecutively, 
to the altar. The job was done well. 


HAROLD WOOD.—We are now seventy 
Strong, with three more on probation. Here 
are some of our corporate and individua 
jobs, past and present. A children’s party 
was given just after Christmas, when four 
hundred kiddies could not be said to have 
been sent empty away. A Hospital Savings’ 
Club has been organised in the village, and 
bazaars and dances have been arranged 
during the past winter for local charities. 
Occasional concerts for the local Sanatorium 
and a series of popular concerts for the village 
have added much to our past winter activities. 
Much progress has been made in the Scout 
and Boys’ Club side of the work. We are 
hoping shortly to arrange for the benefit 
of the public a series of health le€tures. 


ROMFORD.—We are now two years old, 
and under a new Committee are Starting afresh 
ia high hopes. We arc pledged, as a corporate 
job, to help the Romford Tuberculosis After- 
Care Association with all our might. Our 
monthly programme of meetings (at the Church 
House—the old “Cock and Bell” in the 
Market Place, on Tuesdays at 8.15) is: farst 
Tuesday, Prayers, business and agape ; second 
Tuesday, one of ourselves or an outside 
speaker, on his job; third Tuesday, an excur- 
sion into the country, weather permitting ; 
fourth Tuesday, a series of debates on “ The 
Christian Faith and Modern Problems,” 
supervised by the Padre. 


TOWER HILL.—The Group, determined 
that the conqueror should not go down to 
posterity as the only builder of a Tower on 
the Hill, has set about laying the foundations 
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of a tower, not merely for defence, but as the 
centre of a vital attack for the things for which 
Toc H stands. Membership has grown 
so steadily that at present the Jobmaster can 
mect the demands for jobs. ‘The Group 
recently spent a very happy week-end in 
camp near St. Albans. The proceeds of a 
whist drive, held at the end of April, will 
enable us to carry off into the country a score 
or more East-end slum lads, some of whom 
have only seen green fields and cows on rail- 
way posters. Our big job is the introduction 
of All Hallows to the ever-growing ranks of 
London and Home Counties Toc H. All 
and sundry may come along and see us 
and the old kirk any Sunday afternoon in 
the upper porch room. Ca. (Sp 


South-Eastern District 

SIDCUP held their annual meeting on 
April 21. On the following Thursday a dance 
in aid of Branch funds was held at Sidcup 
Place. They have been having some Sunday 
tramps (and looked like tramps on their 
return). A camp site has been obtained at 
North Cray, where they hope to have London 
boys in camp every three weeks ; the Branch 
went under canvas for a week to find out first 
how to run a camp. 


SYDENHAM are going strong. They are 
hoping to keep the notice “ Business as usual ” 
flying throughout the summer. They recently 
led Community Singing for a church social, 
and in addition to individual jobs are going to 
Start again their Summer Corporate job of 
levelling the grounds of the local hospital. 
Sydenham are looking forward to helping 
Steward the League of Nations meeting at 
the Crystal Palace. Meetings—First, third 
and fourth Tuesdays in the month, 


GREENWICH have just heard of another 
job. The scheme is still in its infancy, 
but soon we hope to be running short ser- 
vices in the local hospitals on Sunday after- 
noons. The second part of our “ Rambling 
Season” will take place on the May 28, 
when we are going down the river on a barge. 
Ship ahoy ! ‘TABBY. 
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Southern District 


Our greatest news of the month is that 
KENNINGTON has now raised £800 for its 
projected Boys’ Club at Quinn Square in 
the Waterloo Road. The Bank overdraft 
is paid off: there is enough money in hand 
for the adaptation of the stables, and there is 
every hope of a first-class Start in the autumn. 
Promises of subscriptions to the Club of 
1s, per month from Branch members and friends 
amount to {50 per annum. CROYDON has 
taken on a big job in the providing of a score 
of stewards every Sunday evening for a mixed 
open club held at the Croydon baths— 
drained we understand for the occasion— 
and attended by hundreds of the livelier 
spirits of the town. NORWOOD wants more 
Stewards for the League of Nations Festival 
of Youth on June 18: apply Jobmaster, 56, 
Norbury Hill, Norbury, Surrey, BRIXTON 
on April 8 arranged a concert in aid of the 
Greater London Fund for the Blind at the 
Central Hall, Peckham. (We want a Group 
at Peckham and this looks a promising start). 
Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C. was full of praise 
for the help Toc H was giving to the blind. 
MARK III has swelled its contribution to 
Headquarters Funds by quite a nice sum 
by means of a non-smoking week, It’s 
an A1 scheme, particularly for Branches 
which find the raising of money for H.Q. 
difficult. H. U. W. 


Western District 

MARK II closes the winter session of Guest- 
nights with a General Branch Meeting on 
May 19. It is proposed however to preserve 
the continuity of the family meetings by 
holding a guest-night once a month through the 
summer, at which the speaker will be someone 
representative of one of the sports. The win 
of the seven-a-side Rugger cup (sec next page) 
was formally celebrated on May 5 when the 
cup was presented by W. W. Wakefield, 
who gave a talk on Rugger to a keen audience. 
The reorganised Boys’ Club is going strong. 
We have recently had talks on “ Blood Trans- 
fusion,” ‘ Lawn Tennis,” “ Industrial Peace.” 
“ Northern Australia,” “Brazil? “ South 
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Africa,” “China,” and “Boy Scout Migra- 
tion,” the close questioning to which all the 
Speakers were subjected being evidence of the 
interest they aroused. Through our keen 
body of members we are slowly but surcly 
adding to our membership. E. H. B. 
UXBRIDGE.—The Group visited Beacons- 
field in March to support the new Group there 
and to hear Barclay Baron speak ; Beaconsfield 
returned the visit last month on a very enjoyable 
evening. The Group is really busy with 
jobs that count, and weekly meetings are 
well attended. Among recent evenings have 
been April 1, when the newly-formed L.W.H. 
Group invited Toc H members to a social; 
April 8, Debate on “Sunday trading”; 
April 22, a talk on “ Local history ” ; April 29, 
Debate on “ Local option.” F. GEORGE. 


London Sports Club 

Rugger : On Saturday, April 23, the “ Seven 
a side” Tournament postponed from April 
9 was played at Barnet under most delightful 
conditions, the Clerk of the Weather being 
very kind to us. Eleven “sevens” had 
entered from the various Branches and included 
—Mark I, Mark IJ, Mark IIa, Mark VII, Mark 


VIIa, Brothers’ House, Barnet, Ealing, Enfield, 
Hampstead, and Nomads. For the first 
attempt at such a Tournament the experiment 
must be voted a great success; there is no 
doubt it has interested the different branches 
and Houses in Toc H Rugger and we hope 
to repeat it another year. It wasa great Toc H 
gathering and those who came to Barnet 
were well rewarded by a real good afternoon’s 
sport besides meeting lots of new Toc H 
friends. It is hoped that next winter all 
those interested will rally round the Club 
and support us by playing and coming down 
to the matches. On May 5 W. W. Wakefield, 
the English International, came to Mark II 
to present the cup to this year’s winners, 
which has been given by the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Rugger Club, W. A. Dodd. It will 
be competed for annually, and arrangements 
are in hand for the finals of next year’s Tourna- 
ment at Barnet on April 14. An audience of 
about too listened with great appreciation 
to the anecdotes and Stories of well-known 
players which Wakefield is producing in book 
form at an early date. J-M. 


(Some pictures of the Rugger Club face p. 215.) 


Home Counties Area 


BEDFORD.—The “Tinkers” still pro- 
gress on their pilgrimage with cheerfulness 
and sincerity, qualities which have led others 
to join them : they now number 32. Some 
have been tried by the troubles of a Boys’ 
Club, but have not fallen by the way. Three 
have betaken themselves to other parts— 
Leicester, Dublin and Calgary ; the Jobmaster 
has taken to himself a wife ; and the Secretary 
has been blessed with a daughter, some day 
doubtless to join the Toc Emmas’ Group 
initiated at the end of April. The Tinkers 
look for fresh life from Tubby’s visit on May 31. 

JOBBERT AND SAMBO. 


CANTERBURY.—Most of our members 
are at present occupied with arrangements 
for a fete, to be held next month, in aid 
of the Canterbury Maternity Hostel. The 
displays and various other events will be 


in the hands of the Branch. The attendance 
at the Red Triangle Boys’ Club has, naturally, 
dropped off with the appearance of the better 
weather, but cricket is in full swing, and 
“ Sindbad ” has managed to secure a ground 
on which the boys can play their home matches ; 
the branch are purchasing some tents, and 
we hope to be able to arrange some week-end 
camps for the boys. Win. 


FOLKESTONE.—On April 22 Padre Mad- 
dock paid us a special visit and gave us a talk 
on Toc H which inspired all present to 
redouble their efforts. We have also had 
recent talks on “ Juvenile Welfare ?” (which 
we have undertaken to assist and in which 
we have carried out one piece of service 
already) and on “Rotary.” Corporate and 
individual jobs, which come along steadily, 
are being cheerfully carried out. A local 
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Group of the L.W.H. is beginning to materia- 
lise, and we hope for good results from our 
joint effort. Gy FIF. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Padre T. H. 
Groves leaves us for Plymouth, and the Branch 
has made him a presentation in appreciation 
of his services to us. Mectings have bcen 
well attended ; during the month talks have 
been given by Mr. L. E. Jackman on “ Co- 
partnership” and Miss Pollock and Miss 
McKenzie Grieve on ‘“ After-care work.” 
A large party of members visited the B.B.C. 
Headquarters ; and some attended the Maid- 
stone Branch anniversary. During the Sum- 
mer meetings will be held in the gardens 
of various members and friends. E. H. 


WHITSTABLE.—Spacious rooms have 
been lent to us by our Vice-Presidents, and 
Tubby came on April 29 to open them. 
After the ceremony of “ Light” he unveiled 
a large Ypres Cross, worked on leather 
and sct in oak, at the end of the room; he 
then initiated our two Vice-Presidents as 
full members, and gave us a long talk on Toc H 
which should do much to put us on our feet. 
Tubby was presented with a cheque towards 
H.Q. funds. The musical programme went 
with great gusto, and Canterbury Branch 
turned up in force to help us. Meetings every 
Monday: business only on ıı% and 31d 
Mondays, general meetings on znd and 4th 
Mondays in the month. 

Guy. 


East Anglian Area 


CHELMSFORD.—A Group, consisting 
originally of six members with a Padre, 
has been formed. Alex. Birkmire gave us a 
talk on “ Toc H and its post-war develop- 
ment” at a public meeting on March 15 ; 
members from Colchester and Harold Wood, 
who brought their Lamp, were amongst 
the 40 present. The Group now numbers 16 
members and probationers, and has begun its 
job by arranging a concert in aid of the Lepers’ 
Home and offering help to the local carnival 
committee. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—On March 6 
Padre Ison, attended by members of the Group, 
handed over a wireless set, with loud-speaker, 
to the Governors of the local Cottage Hospital 
for the use of patients ; this present from the 
Group is to be kept in going order by onc 
of the members. On May 2 Commander 
Field, as guest of the evening, told us about 
“Destroyer work during the War.’ On 
May 4 sixtcen stalwarts from Cla¢ton paid 
a second visit to the newly-formed Group 
at Dovercourt. THE SKIPPER. 


FELIXSTOWE.—On April 22 fourteen 
of us journeyed to the Ipswich Branch to 
meet Tubby and afterwards brought him 
to Felixstowe in readiness for breakfast 
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together in our meeting room the next morning. 
Time was short but we had a further oppor- 
tunity of knowing more about Toc H and 
we shall always remember his visit. We 
have recently held a “ Halting” evening 
when we reviewed our past and present 
work and talked of the future. On May 13 
Padre Cocks, who is also the President of the 
Rotary Club, spoke to us on “ Rotary and 
its aims.” We have a beach tent at our 
disposal where several of us have met on 
Sunday afternoons. Regular weckly meetings 
are being maintained during the summer 
and any visitors will be welcomed any Friday 
evening at St. George’s Hall. G.R. W: 


IPSWICH.—Tubby duly came, and we 
managed to colleét a good crowd from the 
outlying parts. The Bishop of the diocese 
and the President of the Free Church Council 
came officially. Mus came too—and it is 
said that he, the Jobmaster and the Padres 
werc eating and talking till 2a.m. There is 
a debt of gratitude to be acknowledged to 
“ James ” and the ladies who fed the troops. 
Both in his talk and in the informal pow-wow 
afterwards Tubby got us “down to it,” 
and asa result life in the Branch goes with 
something of a new force. 


EEE 


—_—— 


NORWICH.—Thc great event in April 
was Tubby’s visit on the 20th. He spoke 
at the Rotary luncheon and at a public meeting 
In the evening to which well-known citizens 


were invited and which they attended. A 
Study-circle has been formed in the Branch, 
and a good programme of works, etc., to be 
visited has been arranged. L. B. B. 


East Midlands Area 


BELGRAVE.—The first mecting of a new 
Group was held on April 28 in an old, dis- 
used chapel on the Loughborough Road. A 
number of members of the Leiccéter Branch 
form the nucleus, and a few new fellows came 
to the first meeting who seemed keen to know 
more. We are inviting all the clergy and 
ministers of the distrié to our next meeting 
so that we can tell them our Story and find ou 
what work is waiting for us. PERKY. + 


NORTHAMPTON.—We were very happy 
in having a visit from Padre Siderfin in April. 
He was making a tour of the East Midlands 
to keep us all in touch with our neighbours, 
and we appreciate this very much. On April 
13 A. H. Rice gave us a report on the Annual 
Meeting of the Central Council; on April 20, 
Sellars spoke to us; on April 27 we held an 
initiation service in the chapel, and admitted 
six new members. R. L. 


West Midlands Area 


COVENTRY.—Since we last appeared in 
print, one of our mates, “ Mayo,” has joined 
the Elder Brethren. He has earned full 
membership indeed, but the loss is keenly 
felt. The Boys’ Club continues to thrive; 
concerts have been given at local Play Centres ; 
and a flag day in aid of the Police Court 
Mission realised the sum of £93 19s. 13d. 
We held a Family Service on Good Friday 
which was attended by the L.W.H. and much 
appreciated. Meetings : Fridays 7.30 p.m., at 
Bishop’s Mansions, Bishop Street. 


HANDSWORTH (Birminghami). — The 
Group was dedicated in the cellar chapel of 
Mark VI on May 6, after three months’ 
pre-natal development. Thus we launch our 
tiny craft with a crew of six, plus four appren- 
tices. Individual jobs include Scouting, Boys’ 
Club work and various Church jobs. Some 
housework and gardening has been tackled 
at a local nursing home. We welcome all 
visitors at Chirle Hill House, Handsworth, 
on Monday nights at 8 p.m. 


NORTH STAFFS (Hanley).—We still sur- 
vive after many set-backs, not least among 
them the loss of three members to other 
branches. Our two corporate jobs keep us 


busy—help for the deaf and dumb, and the 
maintenance of a Boys’ Club. 


RUGBY.—Our recent activities have been 
a lantern lecture to the U.S.F. Children’s 
Home; the formation of a committee to 
arrange a Summer Camp for the Club lads; 
and we have undertaken the job of arranging 
sports for the annual Summer Party at the 
U.S.F. Home. The Boys’ Clubs are running 
smoothly and we hope to maintain them 
during the summer months. We welcome 
five probationers to the Branch. We held 
a Corporate Communion at St. Oswald’s 
Church for C. of E. members on Palm Sunday. 
On May 6 an “implosion” on the Coventry 
Branch took place with much effect. At 
our Guest-night recently we welcomed Dr. 
McMaster who spoke on “ Lessons from the 
War.” Jusmso. 


WEDNESFIELD.—Thanks to the gener- 
osity of Mr. and Mrs. Adey we have for our 
sole use as H.Q., a cottage said to be 150 
years old, and to be found in Paylor Street. 
We heartily invite neighbouring groups, but 
would warn them that compared with our 
cottage the Old House at Pop was safety 
itself. 
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North and East Yorks and Lincs Area 


GOOLE.—On April 25 we welcomed a 
visit from our Area Secretary, “ Dusty ” 
Miller. At the present time the Branch 
is devoting a good deal of energy to organising 
a bazaar which is to take place in Oétober : 
it is hoped that the proceeds will enable us 
to purchase our own premises. JB}, IR, Thy, 


GRANGETOWN.—On May 2 our Padre, 
Bob Culmer, bade us good-bye for Australia. 
Representatives of nearly all local Branches 
and Groups were present, and a presentation 
was made to Bob, both by the Conference and 
by our Group. When he gets married on 
May 9 there will be a Toc H Guard of Honour, 
and we all wish him and his bride the best in 
their new life. Our Vicar, the Rey. George 
Foster, is to be our new Padre. Crosby. 


LINCOLN.—Our new home, which we 
share to our mutual advantage with the Deaf 
and Dumb Mission, in Grantham Street 
is O.K. The Concert Party (Toc H and 
L.W.H.) have made a few village visits, and 
we have talked Toc H for a few minutes 
at the interval. We ask other Branches and 
Groups to join us in congratulating our Padre, 
the Rev. A. C. W. Rose, who has recently 
been appointed to a Canonry in Lincoln 
Cathedral “in recognition of the good work 
he has done ” (to quote the Bishop of Lincoln) 
“and the service he has rendered to the Church 
as Sub-warden and then Warden” of the 
Bishop’s Hostel here. The County are pressing 
forward with their Boys’ Camp Scheme, 
and hope to have a reasonably successful 
first year in that dire€tion. Tus. 


WHITBY.—The lamp presented to us in 
memory of Sir Joseph Turner Hutchinson, 
who was Chicf Justice in some of the Crown 
Colonies and worked in the spirit for which 
Toc H stands, was dedicated at a very beautiful 
service in our own rooms, and we are trying 
to live up to the responsibility of holding it. 
The Winter session now ended included 
talks on such varied subjeéts¥as “ Artificial 
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Sunlight,” “ Grocery,” “ Canada,” “ The Book 
of Job,” ‘‘ The Making of Steel,” “Empire 
Settlement,” “ Dickens,” ‘ Concrete,” and 
one evening was devoted to a discussion on 
the Four Points of the Compass. The Branch 
received a visit from Dean Crotty (Newcastle, 
N.S.W.) and Don Cleland (Perth, W.A.); 
the delightful Saturday evening was followed 
on Sunday by a corporate Communion and 
a Toc H service at which Dean Crotty spoke. 
The condition that we should get the Dean 
to Newcastle Cathedral in time for the evening 
service was carried out with the aid of a racing 
car—without mishap! The Branch has 
attended three church services—C. of E., 
Wesleyan and Congregational, when members 
read the lessons ; about 30 members attended 
a course of men’s meetings on Sunday after- 
noons during the winter. On January 7 
we held a ladies’ night, when about 100 were 
present. Average attendances of the Branch 
are about 4o members; the merely interested 
have dropped off and the stalwarts are striking 
out, The particular corporate job of the winter 
was collecting a heap of lumber and con- 
verting it into £50, with which we hope to 
instal an ultra-violet lamp at the Infant Welfare 
Centre and to divide the balance between the 
War Memorial Hospital and the Nursing 
Association ; we have also made a big addition 
of books to the Hospital library, and do 
some work at times in the Hospital garden— 
with varying skill, Our Boys’ Clubs are 
doing well; a Camp for poor boys, under the 
auspices of Bridlington, Scarborough and 
Whitby Toc H, will run through the summer. 
It may be of interest to note the kind of jobs 
represented in the Branch:—Boys’ Clubs 
(10 members), Scouts (Hon. Secretary of 
the local Association and 3 other members), 
British Legion (Chairman, Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer), Ambulance work (4 members), 
Sunday School teaching (2 members), Hospital 
library (8 members), Hospital Cup Committee, 
Hospital Match-box Scheme, Probation officer, 
Labour Exchange Committee, Pensions 
Committce, North Riding Rural Industries 
(2 members), etc. E. L. M. 


Northern Area 


w OUTH SHIELDS.—On April 26 we held 

t annual service of re-dedication, and re- 
Membered with gratitude the Elder Brethren, 
Xpecially Arthur Bridge, to whom our Jamp 
Aa dedicated. Padre Armour preached on 
-oc H and its ideals of reverence, adventure, 
bravery and constancy. Later, at a public 
meeting, the Mayor presided—‘ Boys,” he 


addressed them; the Rev. A. E. Howard 
(North Shields) and “ Pitman” (Newcastle) 
spoke Sstirringly on service and the challenge ; 
the whole evening was uplifting. A concert 
held in aid of our Migrants’ Fund yielded £5. 
Recent speakers :—Dr. Marks on “ The Human 
Frame,” and Dr. C. Rollin, B.Sc., on “ Science 
and Christianity.” SCRIBBLER. 


Lancashire Area 


BOLTON.—By the courtesy of the Warden 
Weare now enabled to use as our Headquarters 
the beautiful Retreat House at Watermillock 
—an ideal place—with the industrial area 
Sweeping right up to the front gates, and, 
beyond, a clear view over spreading moors. 
At the request of the Rotary Club we 
have during the winter staffed the Play 
Centres in various parts of the town, a 
job in which all our members have been 
engaged for at least one and in some cases 
several nights a weck. We have also helped 
with a Sunday night Club which seeks to take 
lads and girls off the Street. The Blind 
ate also claiming and receiving our attention, 
and generally Bolton is beginning to ask in 
a widening measure about “ This yere Toc H.” 

AB’ O TH’ YATE. 

ECCLES.—Just as the Group gets under 
way, Ron. Packman, our Secretary, has been 
called back to London. Good wishes go 
with him to Ilford with our thanks for his 
pioneer work in the Land o’ Cakes. We 
are rather a Scout crowd at present, but our 
contaéts are widening through the League of 
Nations Union and other organisations, and we 
are hoping to find our first corporate job in 
actively assisting the Mayor to get the local 
Hospital financially on its feet. GATEAU. 


SALFORD.—Toc H in Salford has received 
the highest civic recognition when, with 
Neville Talbot as the guest of the evening 
and the oaken-walled Mayor’s Parlour taxed 
to its utmost with the family from all over 
the area, our Mayor, who has long been 
interested, put aside the panoply of his high 
office and was presented for initiation as 
“ John—a friend and brother to be.” Con- 
taét has been made with Rotary, and although 
no new jobs have arisen the old ones go 
forward merrily. The Freewill Offering, after 
several slow Starts, now seems to be well 
away. The first member of the Branch 
to join the Elder Brethren is John Rupert 
Albrecht, who was called to Higher Service 
on March 29, with tragic suddenness. Retiring 
and unpretentious, he gloriously exemplified 
the Toc H spirit in the ready geniality with 
which he ever responded to any call to useful 
service, and the Branch will miss acutely 
his help behind the scenes. As Corps Secre- 
tary of the local St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, 
whose long-service medal he held, and as 
Treasurer of the Salford Scout Association, 
his passing leaves gaps which will be very 
hard to fill, but in the Company of the Beyond 
such a devoted labourer will assuredly meet 
a fitting reward. WILLow. 


Mersey-side Area 


BIRKENHEAD.—On January 16 we had a 
little festival of our own; our banner, which 
was presented to us by Mrs. Ashcroft, was 
dedicated in memory of her son Peter (once 
hosteller in Mark III) in Padre’s church. 
Lately we have ventured into fresh job “ fields.” 
Fellows are now helping at the Sbaftsbury 


Boys’ Club and at the Mersey Missions to 
Seamen in addition to our earlier and cstab- 
lished jobs. We have held two whist drives 
this year to try to raise the wind, and have 
succeeded in producing a faint puff. We 
are keeping in touch with our twin at 
Waterloo. Haceis. 
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Wessex Area 


i WIMBORNE,—It has been felt for some 
time that holding our meetings at the Church 
House rather handicaps our work and that 
we are not getting hold of the young men we 
ought; so we have decided to accumulate a 
fund and purchase some small place for our 


members’ meetings as soon as opportunity 
arises. For that purpose we are holding= 
another Fete on June 22 in Deans Court Park— 
Various committees arc busy at work, and given 
a fine day we expeét a big success. Member 
from other Branches. ETAT 


West Country Area 


GLOUCESTER.—On March 25 Lord 
Apsley opened our new premises at Community 
House, situated close to the Cathedral. The 
opening service was held at St. Mary de Lode 
Church and was followed by the atual cere- 
mony itself in our new quarters. The whole 
evening went off splendidly, and we are now 
settling down with the happy thought that 
we possess a room of our own at last. We 
are Still busy raising funds for our Camp Scheme 
by which we hope to take many poor children 
of this city for a holiday on the Cotswolds 
this summer. Our concert party is still 
going strong and they recently gave a per- 
formance at the Guildhall, and if the financial 
success is to be compared with the excellence 
of the show, our Camp fund should gain 
considerably. ‘ Bobs,” our Jobmaster, has 
left us for Birmingham. S.P. 18 


The Group has lost a keen member by 
the death of Major N. E. Twitchin, who passed 
over, aged 44, while on a visit to Leeds, 


after an operation for appendicitis. He had 
an adventurous war record. Going out tO 
France as a battery sergeant-major in the 
Leeds Territorial R.F.A., he was given 2 
commission in 1916; in 1918 he was invalided 
home ; early in 1919 he became a staff captain 
in the Russian White Army, first under 
General Denikin and then with General 
Wrangel; he was afterwards engaged in 
military and diplomatic missions in Azer- 
baijan and Georgia. Business brought him 
to Gloucester in 1921 and he became a keen 
member of the Group: his son writes to 
H.Q., “ The work of Toc H was always my 
father’s first thought.” His military funeral 
in Leeds was conduéted by Padre Hall, and 
many Toc H members, including repre- 
sentatives from Gloucester, were present. 


PLYMOUTH.—The Secretary recently met 
A. C. C. Holtz (Toc H Australia Council) 
on landing, and the Branch wishes to do like 
service for any other overseas member. 


Wales 


It is proposed to form a Council for Toc H 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire, which will 
represent Cardiff and Maesteg Branches, 
Barry and Newport Groups, and the “ Gropes ”’ 
now forming in Swansea, Bridgend, Port 
Talbot, Trealaw, Llanelly and elsewhere. 
The Lord Mayor of Cardiff has offered to 
preside at a meeting for this purpose on June 9. 


BARRY.—Among new members initiated 
on April 26 were the Earl of Plymouth and 
the High Sheriff of Glamorgan (D. G. Hall): 
Dean Worsley of Llandaff conducted the 
initiation ceremony. Grantibus addressed the 
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mecting, which was held at the Missions 
to Seamen. He congratulated the young 
Group on its progress, and stressed the 
adventurous aspect of Toc H and the need for 
creative work in Wales. There was a large 
turn-out of members. On May 11 a football 
match was arranged between Barry school- 
boys and members of the Toc H Newsboys’ 
Club to raise funds for the latter. The 
Newsboys’ Club, which meets twice a week 
at the Missions to Seamen, is going Strong. 
It owes its foundation especially to Captain 
Foster (of Trevessa fame), a keen member 
of Barry Group. 


r 
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Scotland 


_ GLASGOW. — Our Guest-nights have 
nished for the season, the final one being 
addressed by Mackenzie of the Boy Scouts on 
“Scout and other Games,” which he hoped 
Would be helpful to our members who assist in 
tunning Boys’ Clubs. We also had a visit from 
Sutton of Mark I, London, who had been 
addressing Scoutmasters and came along to see 
our Family. A visit to Beardmore’s works, to 
see all the branches of Engineering, has been 
arranged, when all departments except the 
“Hush, Hush ” or Naval Constru€ion Shops 
will be opened and explained by Mr. Girdwood, 
the Secretary of the Company. Our Kiddies’ 
Parlours will be held in the open air now that 


Summer has arrived. At Glasgow Holiday 
(Easter) Week-end a camp was held at Mearns, 
at which two of the Coatbridge members 
were present and enjoyed themselves despite 
a sample of “Glasgow Weather.” All our 
new Groups are healthy and flourishing. 
Greenock Group is now definitely associated 
with the Lunderstone Bay Holiday Camp, 
where they will minister to the physical 
comforts of the campers. Greetings to the 
new Aberdcen Group were tendered and 
acknowledged, and, later, advice was sought 
and freely given. Our Summer programme 
is progressing merrily, and truly “ Everything 
in the garden is lovely.” I, M. M. 


Ireland, Northern Section 


BELFAST.—The Branch met in Vitoria 
Barracks on April 26, where the small attend- 
ance of soldiers (D.L.I.) did not damp their 
spirits. On May 3 we had a very fine address 
from Professor Macbeath on “ Thinking 
fairly”: the meeting thought it should be 
te-printed as of great interest to the movement 
(and we hope to secure it for the JouRNAL—ED.). 
Jolliffe Walker (Area Secretary, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) talked to the Branch Committee, the 
Committee of the new Council and to a gather- 
ing at Lisburn. He thinks that we should 
have an Arca Secretary. He had four busy 
days in Ireland. Blood transfusion and books 
for hospitals are things of the moment: 


News from Overseas 


the next will be transport for the Branch to 
Armagh, a seventy-four mile journey, on 
an evening. Funds for the Newsboys’ Club, 
and arrangements for a camp for it have now to 
be attended to; the success of the Newsboys’ 
Night School is a tribute to our women 
helpers. The Scout Troop seems to have 
most of the boys in the Reformatory. At 
the Prison we need two more teachers in 
addition to the seventeen at present going 
there. Drives for disabled soldiers have once 
again been arranged. It looks as if we might 
soon have five Groups, and we should have 
a Club for boys in the East End if we had 
someone free to work it up. Par. 


Branches and Groups 


CANADA 


WINNIPEG.—Things have been pursuing 
their way with unruffled smoothness at Mark 
1C. We have had some splendid Guest- 
nights, with speakers on a diverse list of sub- 
jects ; our games and amusements have always 
been boisterous, and our sing-songs at times 
almost musical. A lot of young fellows in 
the City are becoming interested in Toc H 
and seem to be entering into the spirit of 
the thing. They come for the meetings 
and at such other times as the spirit moves 
them, make their own fun, and look on the 


House as a sort of second home. Jobs are 
going well—both the regular ones like 
Scouts, Cubs, the Blind, as well as such 
transient ones as crop up. Since the New Year 
a Toc H Concert Party has been organised 
which flits about in high-powered cars, 
giving entertainments for churches and charity. 
The leader of this hard-working band is 
Dick Cook, the latest addition to the House 
membership. We are looking forward with 
a good deal of pleasure to a visit from Padre 
Ellison this summer, J. A.D. 
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INDIA 


CAWNPORE.—During the last couple 
of months there has been great activity among 
us and we seem to have become a teal live 
Group. Some previous difficulties have been 
Overcome ; meetings are well attended; and 
everyone is working with a will. At one 
meeting our Padre gave a talk on Toc H and 
its meaning; quite a number present knew 
“Pop ” and were especially interested in his 
references to the Old House. Mr. Vernon, 
manager of one of the mills in Cawnporc, 
followed with an address on “ Accepting 
responsibility.” At another meeting the Job- 
master got on our track and fired at us jobs 
sufficient to keep us occupied for some con- 
siderable time (it was noticed that he allotted 


SOUTH 


CAPE TOWN: A fleeting impression by 
Pat Leonard, on his way to Australia, in a Letter 
to Harry Ellison, written from S. Australia 
14.11.27: “Much to my joy I found that 
Brodie Gurney is a brother of a great pal 
of miné— John Gurney, master at Cheltenham. 
He and Davy and Notcutt met our boat on 
arrival at Cape Town, and we spent a very 
happy day with the Gurneys and their car, 
doing the 80-mile ocean drive to Cape Point. 
In the evening some 4o or 50 of the lads 
collected at short notice (for my boat was 24 
hours late) for a joint Group meeting with 
Col. Rose in the chair. I was much im- 
pressed by the size and enthusiasm of the 
meeting, and, though I was in very bad form 
myself, we had a very happy evening. .. . 
I only had 30 hours on shore, so couldn’t 
do very much more than I did; but my frst 
sight of South Africa will always remain a 
very happy memory, and I’m more than ever 
amazed at the amount of building you did 
in so short a time.” 

Extra from a letter to Harry Ellison from 
Col. Rose, dated 21.iii.27: “ At Saturday’s 
Conference we had nearly 6o present, in 
spite of the temptation of perfeétly glorious 
weather outside and the many matches 
always taking place in the Peninsula on Satur- 
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a good deal to himself). Some pretty ambi- 
tious plans for the future were discussed, 
and much useful information and opinion 
gathered. Among jobs we find that patients 
from out-stations lying in hospital are patr- 
ticularly happy to have some of us to chat with ; 
we are also making efforts to find relief and 
work for people in distress, of whom there are 
a number in Cawnpore at present. Padre 
Mathison, welfare worker in charge of the 
Lalimli Settlement, is coming to our next 
meeting to talk about his work and to ask 
us to help him with games there. His talk 
should be interesting as he has all castes 
living together in peace at the Settlement. 
Par B. 


AFRICA 


day afternoons. This is not a bad percentage 
of the 82 you beat up on your visit” R.G. 
Dowthwaite refers also to the Conference, in a 
letter to Harry Ellison, dated 24.11.27: “ You 
will have heard about the Conference we 
had last Saturday of all the Peninsula Groups. 
It was a terribly hot day. The meeting (over 
$0 present) was in that room you will remember 
in the Railway Institute. What a splendid 
missioner you have sent us in Padre Gilbert 
Williams! I cannot sufficiently admire the 
way in which he elucidated difficult points 
and answered innumerable questions—in faé 
he was ‘all there’ the whole time: towards 
the end his very voice gave out. The meeting 
lasted from 3 p.m. to 9.30—and the day was 
one of the hottest we have had. At 7 o'clock 
we adjourned for a cold collation.” Fred 
Blomkamp (Jobmaster of the Central Group) 
in a letter dated 8.iv.27, adds: “ Gilbert 
Williams has been and gone and we are very 
grateful for the help he has given us. He 
helped us tremendously at our first General 
Conference, which was a success beyond 
words. We did nothing in particular but 
a lot in general, and a host of irritating matters 
was wiped off the landscape. Now I feel 
that we understand very much more of what 
is intended to be Toc H and what it is not.” 


A Extratls from the last two letters quoted above : 
Very Tuesday since November 9 some of 
È have gone to the Seamen’s Institute. . . . 
t has been very successful, chiefly owing to 
te support, the very willing support, we 
ave received from our musical friends. 
We ate not able to be sure beforchand who 
will turn up, but so far it has gone splendidly : 
I should be sorry to ict the Padre down, 
and I don’t think we shall... At 10 p.m. 
the Padre says a few words to the sailors 
Present about Toc H and its ideals, and invites 
any who will to come to the Sailors’ Chapel. 
:- - The other chief job is the visiting of 
the Old Somerset Hospital—the nearest ap- 
proach to a workhouse in South Africa... . 
We distribute literature, sugar, cigarettes, 
tobacco, and chat with the inmates. They 
seem very pleased to sce us, and I trust it 
is not altogether for the loaves and fishes ! ” 
(Doathwaite)—“ I wish it were possible for 
you to sec Cape Town Central. You would 
see nearly all the old faces you met at Koffie- 
huis, plus half a dozen or more who have since 
blown in. One feels rather proud to think 
that so many blokes have stuck it with us, 
in spite of the dull-as-ditchwater atmosphere 
of many of our’ earlicr meetings. ... We 
made a glorious mistake in putting jobs first 
and fellowship after—that is admitted ; but 
some unseen force has welded them together 
and I think I am not over optimistic when I 
say that Toc H in Cape Peninsular is O.K. . . . 
This week we had our Group meeting in the 
Open under some trees on the seashore about 
three miles beyond Camps Bay. Think of 
it!—about 30 blokes buzzing through the 
Town on Bloke Hayton’s lorry, cach with his 
own grub. In pitch darkness we arrive at 
a most secluded spot, and we get the camp-fire 
going (the camp-fire, by the way, serves 
as our Light for the ceremony). We settle 
down and transaét about ten minutes” business 
while the pots are boiling, and now and again 
someone bursts into song and the Group 
takes up the chorus. Uncle Harry’s and 
Tubby’s letters are read ; jobs are talked about ; 
more singing and general hilarity. Ten pip 
emma—Toc H prayer, and home again.” 
Blomkamp). 


CLAREMONT : Extraét from a letter to 
Harry Ellison from C. D. Gibson, 8.iv.27: 
“ Last night one Wild, of Barrow, dropped ín 
off an Australian boat, had to be on board 
again at 11 p.m., and sailed for Fremantle 
carly this morning : we gave him greetings 
to Pat Leonard. As he was going he paid 
us a real Toc H compliment—‘ Good-bye, 
blokes, and thanks for a cheery evening; 
it’s been just like being at home. Toc H is 
evidently Toc H all the world over? We 
were bucked no end as he left.” 


GRAHAMSTOWN : Extraté from a letter 
to Harry Ellison from Errol Harris, a student 
at Rhodes University College, dated 15.1v.27: 
“Our Group is now fairly well on its legs, 
and although the great numbers who signed 
on at first dwindled almost as soon as you had 
left Grahamstown, those few who really 
meant to stay formed a firm nucleus around 
which other particles are already beginning 
to gather. We now number 25 or 30 regular 
members, all keen and likely to stick. Jobs 
have abounded, and so have willing helpers. 
. .. We have had a few experts to talk to us 
on various subjects . . . but no speaker nor 
subject could command our attention half 
so fixedly as the talk wé had on Toc H from 
Padre Williams. It is hard to say in what it 
was better than the rest, but his personality 
cagt a charm over us and over all he said. 
. . . We did our best to give him the time of 
his life, and, though he was with us only 
five days, he seemed to belong to us 
entirely.” (A photograph of Giltert Williams 
in South Africa is reproduced opposite p. 214). 


Tupny’s “ First epistle general to the South 
Africans,” dated 12.3.27, ended: “ Across the 
wide and narrow sea... we hold like 
hopes and aspirations. ... How runs the 
Stanza ?— 


Since all I think and all I do 

In my poor life are always two, 

Help me, oppressed with things undone, 
O Thou Whose dreams and deeds are one. 


Dreams and deeds: may they indeed be- 
come one in Toc H, South Africa!” 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BUENOS AIRES: A few quotations from 
a Jong letter to Tubby from Percy Ryberg, dated 
8.iv.27. The writer is a medical student, a 
hoteller of Mark I. (S. Am), who joined Toc H 
two years ago at the age of 17: ““ The House is 
doing magnificently, although we need the 
presence of the Padre.” (Paul, who left the 
House on getting married.) “We have a full 
House, and perhaps one or two on the waiting 
list. The spirit which sagged a little bit a 
month or two ago is picking up fine now, 
for Paul left such a good path to follow. 
Needless to say, we are eagerly awaiting 
the new Padre. .. . I have been reading the 
JourNaAL with much interest lately. . . . and 
in England I notice that out of so many chaps 
there is a chance of being able to pick and choose 
your men—a very difficult thing out here, 
as Englishmen are not so plentiful. Of 
course, we do not want too great a number 
as we lose a sort of hold on each other. 
We have come to the conclusion that letting 
non-members into the House is a fine way of 
teaching them what the Toc H spirit is. 
Somehow, away from home chaps seem 
more able to put up with each other than 
elsewhere.” 


RIO DE JANEIRO: Extrad from a &f— 
to H.Q. from the Secretary, V. T. C. Mort— 
reporting the firt slart of Toc H in Brag 
dated 19.iv.27: “ The Rio Group is at l= 
in harness. You have already heard fro= 
friend Lake, of Buenos Aires, of the formatio 
with nine members (two of whom, Hugh = 
Pearse and W. G. S. Harward, have bec 
transferred from London general membe 
ship to Rio); but since then three ne- 
members have enrolled and two are on pic 
bation. As a commencement, we are havin= 
monthly general meetings and dinners at t= 
Club Central. The last one was on April C 
when the chief guest was Godfrey Haggare 
Consul-General. . . . At the next dinner w 
hope to have the Ambassador, who is reputed! 
a staunch Toc H’er.” (Str Beilby Alstom 
initiated, when British Minifler in the Argentine. 
in Buenos Aires Branch.) “ Our first job is 
helping the Group Padre run the Missions 
to Seamen herc; but other jobs will un- 
doubtedly be found as we are in really running 
order.” (The writer goes on to ask for a Rush 
light, and—some home Groups, please nofe! 
—to order a dozen JOURNALS, one for erer 
member, a month.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA.—On April 8 and 9 
the Philadelphia City Group paid a visit to 
the Family at Washington, fifteen of us in all. 
We travelled the 150 miles in three automo- 
biles loaned by the members of the Group. 
We were met by the members of the Washing- 
ton Branch, led by Coleman Jennings and 
Sawbones. The afternoon we spent sight- 
seeing. The Family entertained us to supper, 
and a Guest-night at which everyone was 
asked to give his reasons for being in Toc H 
and its value to him. We sang the old songs 
and about midnight went off to bed. The 
Washington Branch had prepared for our 
coming and we were all made comfortable. 
All of us attended church on Sunday morning, 
and in the afternoon we visited Arlington 
before returning home. Our trip was a 
great venture and proved to be a source of 
inspiration, both to us and the Family at 
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Washington. The Philadelphia City Group 
now numbers twenty—every man doing his 
job and finding joy in the doing. On April 29 
we had our first corporate job. We went 
over to the Galilee Mission, in the heart of 
Philadelphia’s red light distri€, and there took 
charge of a Gospel Service. 


On May 6 Cuesrnur Hiri Group met with 
the City Group to hear the story of one of 
our Elder Brothers, told by his mother, 
Mrs. Kathryn C. Abbey. Abbey should 
be to all Americans a symbol of that sacrifice 
and service from which Toc H has grown, 
as Gilbert Talbot is to Englishmen. 


The GERMANTOWN “ Grope” has beer 
organised with a Presbyterian Padre, the Rev 
Hardigg Sexton, in charge. He hopes shortly 
to initiate some, after which this “ Grope’ 
will apply for recognition as a Group. 


